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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

DcPAnvcNT OP THi Intxbior, 

Omc* or Education, 
Weahijigton, D. C., May, 19SS: 


Sib; Within a period of 30 years the^high'scbool enroll- 
ment has increased from a little over 10 per cent of the 
population of high-school age to mcrie than 50 per cent of that 
population. This enrollment is so unusual for a secondarv 
school that it has attracted the attention of Europe, where 
only 8 to 10 per cent attend secondaiy schools. Many 
European educators have said that we are educating too 
many people. I believe, however, that the people of the 
United States are now getting a new conception of education. 
They are coining to look upon education as a preparation for 
citizenship'and for daily life rather than for the money return 
which comes from it. They are looking upon the hi gh school 
as a place for their boys and'girb to profit at a period when 
they are not yet acceptable to industiy. 

In order that we may know where we stand in secondary 
education, the membership of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary -Schools four years ago took the 
lead in uiging a study* It seemed to them thatrit was wise 
for such a study to bs made by the Government of the United 
States rather than by a p^vate foimdation; for if such an 
agency studied secondary education, it might be accused 
either rightly or wrongly of a bias toward a special interest. 
When the inembers of a comnuttee of this association ap- 
peared before the Bureau of the Budget in 1928 they received 
a veiy courteous hearing. It was impossible, so the Chief of 
the Budget Bureau thought, to obtain all the money which 
the commission felt desirable; with the money which was 
obtained, $225,000, to be expended over a 3-year period, it 
was found impossible to do all the things that the committee 
had in mind. It was possible, however, to study (boee thinga 
which pertained strictly to secondary education, tAt is, its 
organization; its curriculum, including some of the more 
fundamental subjects, and particularly those subjects on 
which a comparison could be made betwfi^ the and 
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earlier periods; its extracurriculum, which is almost entirely 
new in the past 30 years; the pupil population; and adminis- 
trative and supervisory problems, per8onh,el, and activities. 

The handling of this survey was mtrusted to Dr. Leonard ‘ 
V . Koos, of the University of Chicago. With great skill he 
: has, workmg on a full-time basis during his free quarters from 
the University of Chicago, and part time during other.quarters, 
brought it to a conclusion. 

At the time' that the National Survey of Secqndaiy £du- 
.cation was starting, a study on the selection and tenure of 
teachers had been planned by W. S. Deffenbaugh. In fact, 
he had a questionnaire already prepared. When Doctor 
Koos announced that this topic would be included in the 
Survey series Mr. Zeigel was assigned to it. Accordingly 
Mr. Deffenbaugh and Mr. Zeigel worked together in producing 
this manuscript. 

This study of the selection and appointment of teachers 
shows that in 1930 about 8 per cent of the teachiog itaff in 
secondary schools and about 15 per cent in elementary schools 
was newly appointed m the city school systems which made 
reports. In die independent secondary schools and county 
systems the proportion of the staff which was new each year 
was approximately one-fourth. Consequently careful selec- 
tion and provision for overseeing their work seemed to be 
essential to any intdligm^t action in securing, retaining or 
dismiraing teachers. The inquiry attempted to findouthhw 
superintendents got their • first information about thra^ 
teachers. A careful study «>f the literature was made and 
rules and reg;ulations of boards of education were obtained. 

It was found that teachers are selected by superintendents 
in city school systems largely through applications. Larger 
cities can rely on these personal applications better than 
smaller communities. The superintendents, however, do not 
agree as to the methods by which the more desirable candi- 
dates may be found. Many superintendents favor the use 
of placement bureaus of educational institutions and private 
teachers’ agencies as a first approach rather than applications 
made by the candidates themselves. These studies; however, 
do not show the relative merits of teachers selected by either 
Pf these methods. . — 



LETTBH or TBANSHITTAL 

In approximately half of the systems superintendents 
nominate the teachers directly to the 1)oard or to one of its 
committees. In an additional fourth of the systems the 
superintendents actually appoint the teachers subject to the 
approval of the board! School boards, it seems, assume the 
major rdle in the selection of teachers in about 4 per cent of 
the cas^. Generally the stronger the superintendent and 
the better trained he is the better opportunity will he have to 
select the teachers himself. Secondary-school principals are 
consulted in the appointment of teachers in about half of the 
schools. They recommend teachers in i^proximately one- 
fourth of the schools and appoint them in a very few cases. 

This study is ihiporttint largely as a status study showing 
the facts in an important situation. recommend that it be 
published as a monograph in the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education. • ' v • 

Respectfully submitted.'^ 

Wm. John Cooper, : 

Commissioner. 

The SscasTABT of the Intirudb. 
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SELECTION AND APPOINTMENT 

* OiF TEACHERS 

\ 

CHAPTEII I : THE PitOBLEM AND METHODS 
OF INVESTIGATION 
• - 

/. IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 

The selection of teachers is, and will continue tQ be, among 
the most important responsibilities of school ex^utives. 
The problem is as old as our public schools. In the earlier . 
days, however, the choice of teachers was. a relatively simple 
matter, since petsons with little Cramping were employed to 
“keep school.” The compensation was meager and the 
occupation wa^ lisually a makeshift or part-time job. Ac- 
cording to Reisner it was “the last measure of professional 
and business incompetence. It was not even a well-defined 
trade with standards of preparation and fitness.” * No 
particular professibnal (Qualifications were necessary for the 
selection of teachers. 

The evolution of the present appointive agencies was 
pointed out some years ago by Suzzallo,* who showed how in 
Maa^husetts, teachers were originally chosen by the town 
meeting; how the town committee later delegated this re- 
sponsibility to a group of selectmen; how this was followed 
<by selection through a prudential committee, how this gave 
way to the assumption of the filUction by the school com- 
^ mittoe; and how the school committee later came to delegate 
more and more iesponsibility for this function to the school ’ -m 
superintendent. 

Changes like those mentioned were accompanied and in 
part nec^tated by the increasing importance arid cfifBculty ' 
of selecting the teaching personnel. The number of teachers • 

'BSaxr.Kdwwia The Kroluttoo (XU* Conunon School. New York, The’ ileonilllM 

Co., U0D. 30a. 

I SoittUo, Hoory. Tho Riit of ixxml SaponrltkiD In Mmiobuieits. T«tcbm CoUen. 
ColninbU UnlTenity. Oootribatioae to Edooetlon, IHM, Vol. l. No. S, p. 164 . 
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needed has increased rapidly, the curriculum has been 
broadened greatly, research has shown the superiority of 
particular teaching methods over certain others, compensa- 
tion has been augmented, and the number of weU-trained 
teachers has greatly increased. The people of the United 
States recognize the fact that “the classroom teacher,” 
according to Crow,® “is the fundamental imit in the educa- 
tional personnel of today. . . . The spools exist for the 
purpose of accomplishing the tasks of the Teacher — supervis- 
ors, principals, superintendents, school boards, the office 
personnel — all of them bend their energies to their work to 
accomplish the purposes of classroom instruction.” Good 
teachers are a valuable asset to any school system; poor 
teachers are a detriment. The latter are expensive in that 
they require excessive amounts of supervision and adminis- 
tration, frequently undo the work of good teachers, are 
difficult to eliminate, and often disturb the equilibrium and 
morale of the whole teaching coips. Pupils are entitled to 
the best teachers obtainable. Th^ fact that each year nearly 
eveiy system must employ some new teachers offers school 
executives an opportunity to increase the efficiency of the 
teaching corps. The opportunity is one which should not be 
neglected, for it at once presents a challenge and a difficulty. 
The challenge is the necessity of securing the' best, the diffi- 
culty lies in the lack of objective methods by which to dis- 
tinguish superior teachers. 

f rUSPOSE OF THE STVOV 

The advisers to the staff of the National Survey of Sec- 
ond§^ Education recommended that a study be made of 
the practices in the selection and appointment of secondaiy- 
school teachers. At the time the Office %f Education was 
completing plans for a study of the methods used in the 
selection and appointment of elementary as well as of 
secondary-school teachers. In order to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the advisers to the survey and at the same 
time to include a study of the practice in the selection and 
appointment of teachers for the elem'entaiy schools, it was 
decided to join the two investigations into a single project. 

I Crow, Orin F. Tba Satootioo ot TMtmt in Soath CAroUon. Bulktta ot tbt Unlvanltf 
ol Soath Cftrolloa, No. ISO, October 16, lfl2S. p. 9. 


SELECTION AND APPOINTMENT OP TEACHERS 

The present study has two major purposes: (1) to deter- 
miile the status of current practices in the selection and 
appointnaent of teachers; and (2) to identify ind to study 
intensively the practices in some of those public schools 
where the procedures foUowed in selecting and appointing 
teachers are unusual or innovating. Not only does this imply 
an intensive study of those systems in which the practices 
employed have proved especiaUy effective in attracting and 
retammg teachers of high quality, but also some study of 

those systems which employ methods usuaUy considered 
undeairable. 

^e procedures followed by school executives in selecting 
and appomt^ new teachers logicaUy fall into six steps 
which form the basis for the following chapters: 

1 . The determination of the number of new teachers needed 
for the following school year. (Ch. II.) 

2 The determination of the qualifications desired of new 
teachers. (Ch. III.) 

/ni' Txrt desirable prospective candidates. 

(L/O. IV.) 

4. The collection of information concerning prospective 
teachers. (Ch. V.) 

^ selection and appointment of teachers. 

(Chs. VI and VII.) 

6. The retention of teachers of high quality. (Ch. VIII.) 

». methods OF INVBS'^tQATION 

Thfei data for the study have been secured primarily from 

three sources: (1) hterature dealing with methods of teacher 
selection and appointment, (2) check lists sent to superin- 
tendents of school systems and to principals of public sec- 
ondaiy schools, and (3) materials sent to the survey by the 
superintendents and principals responding to the*mquirv 
forms. ^ . 

The available related studies have been secured, read, and 
bnefed on special forms designed for the purpose, friim 
toe to time throughout this report the findings of previous 
investigations will be drawn upon. Particularly is this true 
of the exceUent recent study of the National Education 
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Association,^ which is well coordinated to this investigation of 
the National Survey. 

Special inquiry forms were devised and mailed to super- 
intendents in all cities of more than 30,000 population and ^ 
representative, samplings of cities of fewer than 30,000. In 
all, approximately 1,300 forms were mailed in this manner. 
Similar forms were sent to approximately 350 principals of 
public secondary schools supported by school districts main- 
taining high-school grades only. These schools will be re- 
ferred to throughout this report as independent secondary 
schools. A third inquiry form was sent to all county super- 
intendents in 10 county-unit States. These two additional 
groups were included in the study to ascertain if the practices 
employed in selecting teachers varied among different types of 
schools. 

The investigation deals with teacher selection in elementary 
schools, junior high schoob, and senior or 4-year high schools 
in seven different classifications of systems and schoob and 
in four geographical regions of ^e coimtry. The seven 
classificatioDS and the median sizes of the cities included in 
the study are as follows: 

Group I. — jCJitiee of more than 100,000 populatiop (263,000).* 

Group Il.-^-Citiee between 30,000 and 100,000 population (66,600). 

Group III. — Citiee between 10,000 and 30,000 population (16,720). 

Group IV.— Gitiee between 2^600 and 10,000 population (6,400). 

Group V. — ViUagee with leas than 2,600 population (1,923). 

Group VI.' — Independent secondary schoola (1,025). 

Group VII.— Gounty systems. 


The unit systems in cities of 
further divided so as to form 
groups as follows: 

Region 1 Eatt Region t Middle Region 5 South Region 4 West 


Groups I to V, inclusive, were 
four geographical or regional 


W14) 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Maine 

Maryland 


West (JS,8O0) 
Iliinoia 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 


Massachusetts Michigan 


{9,100) 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 


(7,000) 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 


< Nstloosl BdootUoo AwoeUtton, Rcseandi Dlybloa. AdmlnlitntiTe Pnottoas AJfscUni 
Claavooai TMOhm. (UsMrah BoUstin, 10; I-7S, Jtniurj and Maiob, 1(81 
* Tbs nombsn la psisoUmms rsprasat tbs medUo tiiss tbs vUlofM sod giUss In which 
tbin • phnnU VrottiHl. 
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Region 1 East 

(1S.7J4) 
New Jersey 
New Hampshire 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region t Middle 
West {5,800) 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

South Dakota 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Region S South 
(9,100) 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 


Region 4 West 
(7,000) 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Utah 

Washington - 
Wyoming 


This division of States was made more or less arbitrarily 
in the case of some States such as West Virginia, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma, but inasmuch as the number of returns from 
such States is relatively small, it was fek>that the region into 
which they were grouped would not be particularly influential 
on the status in the large niunber of cases represented. The 
numbers placed in the parentheses in the lists of the different 
groups and regions show the approximate median population 
of the cities included in this investigation. The fact that the 
median city in the East is considerably larger than the median 
cities of the other regions should be kept in mind in the 
interpretation of data presented for the geographical r^ons 
throughout this report. The median size for cities of all 
groups and r^ons is 8,100. 

The number of inquiry forms mailed and the nmnber of 
returns are sboHm in Table 1. 


Table 1. — Number of inquiry forme mailed and the number of reiurne 
from the various qroups and regions 


Oroap and regloQ 


1 


Oroap: 

m 

IV 

V 

Region; 

East 

Middk 

Bonth 

West 

AD dty svitezzit oomblned 

Indeponilinit eacondary aohooli. 
County tyitonif 

Totid 


Namber 

Number 

Percent- 

of blanks 

of blanks 

age of 

sent 

returned 

returns 

1 

1 

4 

M 

, 82 

4S.5 

181 

. 83 

508 

.. 2S3 

127 

502 

380 

101 

41.8 

380 

101 

407 

383 

173 

408 

518 

253 

400 

230 

77 

801 

188 

72 

0L8 

1.2B0 

578 

44.5 

810 

105 

53.2 

700 

170 

XB 

2,803 

808 

804 
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The data obtained from these 908 inquiry forms, coining 
from various types of schools and from systems in citi^^of 
various sizes in all parts of the country, have been relied 
%pon chiefly to show the status of current practice in the 
selection and appointment of teachers. The data were also 
used for the purpose of identifying, for more intensive study, 
those public schools where the proc^ures followed irf selecting 
and appointing teachers were unusual or innovating. A con- 
siderable number of the systems where unusual or innovating 
procedi^ seemed apparent were visited for the purpose 
of m a king personal contacts and for the purpose of seeming 
additional information relative to the practices followed. 
These systems will be mentioned frequently throughout the 
investigation. .The whole study is, therefore, an investiga- 
tion boA of stal^ and of innovating practices. In this 
resp^t it diflFers^ipm the majority of the projects of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education since most of these 
projects have been concerned with practices in innovatine 
schools only. 


CHAPTER II ; EMPLOYMENT OP TEACHERS 

l. THE PBOBLEM 

Regardless of the fact that most authorities on school ad- 
ministration advise against the annual reelection of teachers, 
annual elections for teachers are held in nearly all smaller 
cities.' Each year from February to June superintendents 
and boards of education are working on the problem of 
teacher selection. Gough has shown for 234 systems in 
cities ef 2,500 to 5,000 population that almost 8 per cent 
hold annual reelections in February, 37 per cent in March, 
23 per cent in April, 27 per cent in May, about 1 per cent in 
June, and the remainder at more or less indefinite times.® 

The magmtude of the task of choosing the teaching per- 
sonnel is made app^nt by an analysis of the teaching popu- 
lation and its mobility. One of the first steps in any program 
of teacher selection should be the determination of the num- 
ber of new teachers needed for the following school year. 
Some new positions may be created, some positions may be 
combined, some teachers may resign, and probably some 
teachers should not be reemployed. These facts should be 
ascertained as early as possible in order to permit adequate 
time for a proper consideration of the many problems of 
teacher selection. It is the purpose of this chapter to present 
data concerning the number of teachers employed and the 
number of new appointments made in the scl^jSKsvstems 
included in this investigation. 

t. NUMBER OP TEACHERS EMPLQXED 

The data repoi^ by superintendents 'pf the city school 
systems included in the study indicate that the average num- 
ber of teachers employed in the elementaiy schools is 172 
in -the junior high schools about 63, and in the senior or 4-yea^ 
high schools almost 61. (See Table 2.) Accordingly, the 
Approximate average number of teachers employed at all 

ProoBdiw FoUow«l lo the Employmeat of Tncbete In Cities of 
. , . UnpubUsbed Muter’i Thsele, Unlnenity t»f MlnnesoU, 

• n>w., p. a • 
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levels in the city school systems reporting is almost 296. 
The largest average number of teachers is reported in the 
Eastern States, possibly because of the fact, as shown in 
Chapter I, that larger cities are more frequently found in that 
i^oh. The average number of teachers employed in the 
independent secondary schools reporting is almost 12. The 
counties reporting employ an average of about 91 elementaiy- 
school teachers, 11 junior high school teachers, and 21 
senior or 4-year high school tea<^er8. In this connection it 
should be remembered that in many of these counties the 
city schools are not a part of the county system. This 
reduces the number of teachers employed in the county 
systems. 

Tabuc 2. — ^Aggr^ate number and average number oj teacher* employed 
in school systems reporting for 19S9-S0 


School le^el 


Oroap and region 

Elementary school 

Junior high school 

Senior or 4-yeer hkh 
sobocd 

Number 

Arerage 

Number 

Average 

Number 

Average 

1 

f % 

8 

4 

1 

f 

7 

Oroup: 

I 

n ;■ 

ni 

rv 

V 

RccIod: 

East 

Mlddl# West 

South 

W«t 

All cUyliysteins oombLoed... 
Independent Becondary 
ecboolB 

IMliP 

8.301 

3.830 

1.745 

47.106 

21.080 

i414 

12,872 

8A477 

(') 

14,162 

2.07&4 

306.0 
77,4 
2&0 
11.0 

322.0 

06.0 
oao 

2oao 

17^0 

11,340 

A206 

i,m 

800 

287 

8,842 

0.293 

408 

4.008 

10,071 

4729 

93.0 

266 

lai 

4.0 

961 

467 

161 

864 

067 

1A919 

5,330 

8,074 

a;06B 

1,328 

18,861 

6108 

1,784 

MOO 

28,709 

1^76u 

6126 

0260 
760 
364 
16 8 
9.4 

964 

367 

260 

966 

068 

lk7 
• 21.3 

County systems 

Hi 

849 

11.6 


^ pondent secondary schools reportlni maintaine elementary or junior high 


S. AVERAGE NUMBER OF NEW TEACHERS APPOINTED 

Th? data relating to the average size of the teaching staff 
becomes more pertinent to our problem when related to the 
average number of new teachers, appointed for the year 
1929-30. Each year some now tethers must be appointed 
to fill positions either left vacant or newly created. The 
nuihber needed may depend on such factors as the size of 
the school. system, geographical Ifibation, tenure and retire- 
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ment provisions, salary schedules, and the like. It is not 
the purpose of this study to present the amount of annual 
turnover m the whool systems reporting since this will be 
treated in det^ in the National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers. It is the purpose to present here a few facts con- 
cerning the number of new teachers appointed each year in 
proportion to the total number employed in order to give 
some indication of the magnitude of the task of teacher selec- 
tion and to furnish a background for a setter understanding 
of the different methods and procedures followed in the 
systems reporting. 

New teachere have been deffned in this report to mean 
either mexpenenced teMheis or teachers with experience 
who were appomted to positions for 1929-30 but who did 
not teach in the system during 1928-29. The number of 
new teachers varies considerably within the different groups 
and regions. (See Tabl^ 3.) The average number of new 
elemeiitaiy-school teachcjrs needed annually in the cities 
reporting ranges ^m 2.6 in towns of less than 2,500 popula- 
tion to 72.6 in cities o^more than 100,000 population. The 
average number of junior high school teachers ranges fcom 
1.1 to 26.9 in the same population groups and the average 
num^r of new senior or 4-year high school teachers 
appomted annually ranges from 2.7 to 28fi. 


Table and awfrage number of new teachers appointed in the 

syetems reporting for the gear 1989-30 


School leTol 


Oroap ftDd rafioD 

Elancntary lobool 

JqdIot high 

Senior or 4- jMT 
hlrh 

Nambor 

AvvilfB 

Nam her 

Average 

Number 

Avenge 

1 

% 

t 

4 

i 


1 

Oroap: 

I 

n n 

in : 

IV 

V 

Bcglon: 

Eift 

Mlddl# Wert.. "I — 

Sooth 

w€rt :: — 

^dty mteineoomlitoiid... 
^ eeeondery 

CoonWmiiiM "I 

1 KT . . . 

xm 

1764 

1*302 

70S 

m 

XlM 

XV7 

m 

1. 1S3 

xm 

7Z0 

7X5 

0.5 

45 

15 

116 

0.6 

0.6 

145 

H,6 

SLi 

678 

601 

690 

181 

80 

590 

770 

S3 

474 

1*855 

C) 

04 

940 

0.7 

6.5 

1.8 

LI 

4.0 

4.0 

18 

y 45 

885 

558 

5M 

459 

673 

837 

LOlt 

983 

602 

1762 

638 

456 
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48 

49 
41 
17 

49 

44 

40 

40 

43 

15 

47 
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For all cities combined the average number of new teach- 
ers appointed in the elementaiy schoob wm 11.2; in the 
junior high schools 5.6, and in the senior or 4-ycar hi gh 
schools, 5.2. Principab of independent secondary schools 
reported an average of 3.5 new appointments to their schools 
for 1929-30. County superintendents reported, on the 
average, the appointment ■ of 21.1 new elementaiy-school 
teachers, of 2.8 junior high school teachers, and of 5.7 new 
high-school teachers. 

I PROPORTION OF NEW TEACHERS WITH NO EXPERIENCE 

Approximately 39 per cent of the elementary-school teach- 
* ere appointed in the city systems reporting for 1929-30 had 
no previous experience, approximately 29 per cent of those 
appointed to junior high school positions had no teaching 
experience, and about 22 per cent of those appointed to 
senior high school teaching positions had hot tauj^^t. (See 
Table 4. Nearly 35 per cent of the. senior high school teach- 
ers in independent secondary schoob and slightly more than 
44 per cent of those in .county systems were reported as hav- 
ing had no experience prior to their appointment for the 
year 1929-30. 

'No consistent relationships exbt between the size of cities 
and the average percentage of inexperienced appointees in ele- 
mentary and junior high schoob in Groups ll to V. How- 
ever, a grater percentage of inexperienced elementary' 
teachers are reported in cities of more than 100,000. The 
average percentage pf new appointees in senior high schoob 
with no experience tends to be somewhat greater for cities of 
less than 10,000 than for cities of more than 10,000 population. 
Considerable differences exbt among the several regions; the 
largest proportion of inexperienced elementaiy-school teach- 
ers was appointed in the East. *Thb may ^ partially ac- 
counted for by the fact, as shown m Chapter I, that the 
median size of the cities in the Fast was somewhat laiger 
than in other' regions. In the senior or 4-year hi gh schoob 
the largest proportion of inexperienced teachers was reported 
appoint^ in the South, the smallest in the Middle West. 
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Tablb 4. Numbers and pereeniages of new appointees havina had no 
expertenee prior to the uear I9B9-S0 


Oroap and ragjoo 


School level 


Elementary acbooi 


Group: 

. m 

IV 

V 

Region: 

Eaet 

Middle West. 

South- 

West 

AH' dty eystems 

blned 

Independent aecondery 

prhools 

County systems 


com- 


Num- 

ber 

new 

Inex- 

peri- 

enced 


1, 138 
571 
383 
217 
114 

1,055 

775 

383 

339 

^423 


271 


Total 

new 


Per 

oentc 

new 

inex- 

peri- 

enoed 


2,106 

1,754 

1,202 

708 

379 

2, 131 
2^257 
1, 551 
1. 122 

5/154 


1, 771 


1 54.0 

32.4 

31.2 
3a2 

80.2 

42.7 

84.4 
4a4 
32 3 

32.4 


Junior h^h acbool 


Num- 

ber 

new 

loex- 

peri- 

enoed 


Total 

new 


518 


210 

152 

88 

54 

22 

185 

204 

15 

135 

542 


22 


573 

501 

320 

181 

80 

520 

770 

82 

474 

1,855 


04 


Per 

^nt 

new 

inex- 

peri- 

enoed 


32.5 
354 

27.5 
22.0 

27.5 

35.1 

35.5 
10.4 
286 

20.3 


30.i 


Senior or 4-year 
high 8cfa<K^ 


Num- 

ber 

new 

inex- 

perl: 

enoed 


144 

70 
05 
157 
123 

185 

106 

71 
146 

808 

187 

306 


Total 

new 


^835 

o58 

504 

452 

373 

837 
1. Oil 
282 
502 

2; 732 

538 

456 


Per 

cent 

new 

inex- 

peri- 

enoed 


M 


17.3 
132 
1&2 
318 

32.8 

221 

10.4 

25.1 

34.2 

2L0 

34.8 
411 


' The pront^ reports here Indudee teachers who were appointed to elementary teachinr 
ooeitloM immediately upon g^natlon from a city teacbers-trainins school. Undc^btedl^ 
tew of these persons bad eiperienoe before entering the training in^tution. ^ 


The problem of teacher selection is made more difficult by 
the fact that some applicants have had previous experience 
and some h&ve not. Because of this condition different 
types of criteria inust be set up for the purpose of judging 
the probable success of "the various applicants. These prob- 
lenas will be discussed in Chapter HI of the report. 


t. PROPORTION OF STAFF MADE UP OF NEW TEACHERS 

The proportion of the total staff at all levels made up of 
new teachers varies inversely with the population of the 
cities. (S^ Table 5.) In the largest cities represented, 3.5 
per cent of the elementary teachers are new as compared 
with 21.3.per cent in-towns of less than 2,500 population. 
The percentage of the senior or 4-yea^ high school staff m%de • 
up of new appointees ranges from ^.6 per cent in cities of 
more than 100,000 popiilation to 28,1 per cent in towns of 
less than 2,5(M population. A slightly greater proportion of 


1 
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the staffs of* junior and sefio)* hig{f ^hools is made up .of 
newly appoint teachers which* facumcreR^ the relative 
importance of the problems of chooa^ teachftra for' the 
seconda^ schools. 

Among 4he regions the Southern Stat^hJiead in the pro- 
portion of the staff at all levels made up ofVew appointees. 
In the East the smdlest proportion of the sta^t edl levels is 
made up of new appointees. The proportion ofHhe teaching 
corps made up of newly appointed teachers in the pdependent 
secondary schools and in the county systems is Considerably 
higher than for city schools. These differences may again be 
partly explained by the difference in sizes of Icities^ in- the 
various regions and types of schools. 

Table — Average * numhera and perceniagea of staff up of new 
teacher a for the year 1929-80 


Oitxip And raflon % 
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IV •. 
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-«g« 

num- 
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now 

teach- 


7X0 

aa6 

0.5 

16 

X6 

1X6 

0,8 

0.8 
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*3i:i 


Ayer- 

.X 

num- 

ber 

on 

stall 


X 078.4 
X05.6 
77.4 

oao 

11.6 
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aooi6 

17X0 


01.8 
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CKlt 

new 
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1X8 
laa 
'XL 8 

•xo 

as 
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ao| 

as 


2X1 


Aver- 
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her 

KMW 

teach- 

ers 


2X0 

0.7 

X6 

L8 

hi 

10 

10 

X8 

0.3 

Xfl 


xs 


Dl 
her 
on 

staff 


47X9 

0X0 

9X5 

MU 

10 

0X1 
4X7 
IX I 
8X4 
6X7 


cent 

new 


X7 

1X4 

1X8 

17.6 

2X8 

X9 

ILl 

1X0 

1X5 

X4 


11.6 911 


Senior or 4-year high 
Bchoou * 


Aver- 

age 


her 

new 

teach- 


9X8 

X8 

12 

XI 

X7 

X2 

14 

10 

0.0 

X 

16 

X7 


Aver- 

iX 

/Hum- 


on 

staff 


03X6 

7X0 

3X4 

UX8 

0.4 

93.4 

30.7 
2X 
0X5 
0X8 

\l.7 

21.8 


Per 
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new 


If 


16 

0.3 

13.0 

10.3 

2X1 

X5 

11.2 

1X1 

10.3 
X6 

20.4 
2X7 


Tba »ytng* (aritluiwUo ama) wm un^ as . bvls for oompatiiif Um Vnentages of tbe 
sUS made ap of new Uacban bocanaa dllbrait DomtMn of mtanis niboalad tbo number of 
taaobaia and Uio (otU number of toadm. 
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«. SUMMARY 


Teacher selection is a p^blem of great importance not 
only because of the fact that large numbers of teachers must • 
e Aiployed annually, but also because of the responsibility 
resting upon school executive^ for selecting teachers wisely. 
Teac)ier selection is a diJfficult task, both because of the large 
number of applicants and because of pur present inability to 
measure objectively the factors correlating highly with 
teaching success. The dVerage numbe^ of new teachers 
needed annually in the schools represented ranges from 2.5 
in villages of less than 2,500 to 72.6 in cities of more than 
100,000 population, hut no consistent relationships exist be- 
tween the size of cities and ^i^verage ^rcentage of inex- 
perienced appointees in elementaiysiQ^unior high schools 
in cities of Groups II to V. The average percentage of inex- 
perienced 'senior high school teachers is somewhat laiger in ^ 
cities of less than 10,000 population. * ' 
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CHAPTER III : TYPES OF TEACHERS APPOINTED 

1. THE PROBLEM 

A second step m any program of teacher selection should 
^ be the determination of the type of persoiinel desired. It is * 
the consensus of opinion among authorities on school admin- 
istration that the superintendent, either personally or through 
his appointed agent, should nominate teachers to the board 
for its approval. It is also generally accepted that the chief 
function of the board relative to teacher selection is to deter- 
mine the general policies to be followed. The board should 
determine the minimum qualifications for all teachers and 
fix the policies of the systems with ^pect to tenure, salary, 
leaves of absence, promotion, and retention in accordance 
with State reg^ations. 

The school board can not expect tb do work of tbia nature 
at one or two meetings. It will require the efforts and atten- 
tion of the board for a considerable len^ of time. For this 
reason it is often suggested that during the year the board 
Gainfully prepare defimtive rules and regulations governing 
the type of personnel it desires in the school system. Then, 
when the superintendent begins to locate t^ best available 
candidates for teaching positions, the task iff ftliminaflng the 
untrained and otherwise imqualified candidates will be rela- 
tively easy. The efforts of the superintendent may then 
primarily be directed toward the task of choosing the beet 
candidates from those who qualify. 

The boards of education in a considerable number of cities 
have established such rules and regulations. It is the purpose 
of the following discussion to show the policies of school sys- 
tems with respect to the types of teachers appointed. It is 
hoped that the data may be of value to superintendents and 
boards in determining standards and desirable qualifications 
for teachers in their particular school systems. 
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$. QUALIFICATIONS CONCERNINQ EDUCATIONAL TRAININa 

Detirminatj^ oj minimum qualifications for teachers . — ; 
Mmimum edvcatioDal qualifications for new teachers may be 
detemliiied by least three agencies: (1) State departments 
of education which are assuming increasingly large degrees of 
responability for the certification of teachers, (2) accrediting 
agencies which require minimum preparation of teachers as a 
prerequisite to recognition of schools, and (3) local boards of 
education which may promulgate standards and Tninimnm 
qualifications above the level required either by State depart- 
ments of education or by accreditkig agencies. 

Table 6. — Educaltondl qualificaiiona required of newly appointed teachers 

in tOSa-Sl • 


Nombor of ywn 
training reqoired 
beyond high- 
school grsdon- 
tion 

Cities t>f 
more than 
lOCMiOO 
I>opala* 
'tion 

Cities 
80,000 to 
100,000 
in popu- 
lation 

Cities 
laoooto 
30.000 
in popu- 
lation 

Cities 
3.000 to 
10.000 
in popu- 
lation 

Cities 
1300 to 
3.000 
in popu- 
lation 

AU cities 
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1 

I 

z 

** 

i 

& 

I 

Z 

§ 

I 

Z 

a 

8 

i 

1 

1 

Z 

1 
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I 

z 

i 
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s 

d 

Z 

a 

8 

1 

t 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

1 

18 

11 

u 

18 

ElemenUry schools : 
L«h than 006 yenr . 

One yenr 

Two yenri..- 

Thm ymn 

Vtfbr yoon 

Fife yoars 

M 

17 

13 

64.3 

aa3 

13l3 

8 

180 

40 

17 

1 

L6 

67.4 

214 

0ll 

.3 

1 

6 

310 

00 

20 

as 

1.3 
743 
14 1 
40 

1 

18 

311 

62 

36^ 

1 

43 
43 
741 
14 0 
43 
.2 

1 

21 

806 

30 

14 

aa 

42 
743 
14.7 

43 

8 

43 

1,107 

238 

00 

2 

42 

18 

74.7 

141 

41 

.1 

Total 

Innior high schools; 
Lett than 006 year. 
One year. 







84 

loao 

187 

KAO 

300 

loao 

414 

loao 

401 

loao 

1.482 

1040 







1 

8 

03 

86 

130 

.8 

.0 

27.0 

248 

441 

1 

4 

03 

01 

126 

1 

.8 

1.3 

20i0 

38.6 

80.6 

.8 

2 

0 

201 

300 

618 

7 

.2 

.7 

348 

2i6 

343 

.6 





2 

72 

70 

183 

1 

.0 

31.4 

344 

343 

.8 

Twoyaars 

Thres yaan 

Four yean 

Fhreyean 

Total 

Banior high schools; 
Isttthsnomysar. 
One year 

1 

13 

47 

8 

lai 

17.4 

68L1 

4.4 

84 

81 

107 

2 

l4 6 
I3L0 
638 
13 

60 

loao 

104 

KAO 

887 

loao 

333 

KAO 

818 

loao 

1. 321 

1040 









1 

.8 

1 

.1 









Two yean 

Thrsi yesn 

Four yean 

Fin yean 

Bli years. 

3 

73 

10 

X8 

8&0 

1L8 

8 

1 

102 

11 

1 

L7 

.5 

01.1 

43 

.3 

6 

8 

800 

10 

1.0 

.8 

047 

40 

3 

3 

863 

0 

1 

.3 

1.8 

043 

14 

.8 

1 

2 

366 

3 

.8 

.6 

oil 

.8 

12 

18 

1.822 

48 

2 

.0 

.0 

OiO 

44 

.1 








Total 

83 

loao 

178 

loao 

880 

loao 

883 

1040 

371 

104 0 

1.808 

1040 


* Nktioiul Idoektloa AMoetoUon, Rwitrah DtrUon. AdmiaMntir* PnotlMi Albetlw 
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IMtraiwt in ihe JUld . — There is a considerable amount of 
literature concerning the desirable rnininrmni qualifications 
of teachers. This report attempts neither to present a sum- 
mary of these studies or articles nor to set up suggested mini- 
mum academic and professional qualifications. It merely 
teeks to show the educational qualifications required by a 
large number of systems at the present time. The most 
recent publication giving these data is the research study of 
the National Education Association from which Table 6 is 
reproduced. 

DiferencM among school levels.— Bigher qualifications are 
required for senior hjgh school teachers than for junior high 
Mhool teachers, qpd higher qualifications are required for 
junior high school teachers than for elementaiy-school teach- 
ers.^ Approximately 6 per cent of the systems require four 
or more years of college training for appointment to ele- 
mentaiy-school positions, approximately 51 per cent of the 
systems require four years or more for junior high school 
teachers, and 98 per cent of the systems require at least four 
years for senior high school positions. 

Differences among ciiies oj various sizes . — Some differences 
exist among cities of various sizes for the different school 
.levels, but in all groups of cities more thsii 97 per cent of the 
elementary-school teachers are required to have at least two 
years of college training and from 3.6 per cent in cities of less 
than 6,000 popi^tion to 16 per cent in cities of more than 
100,000 population are required to have four years of college 
preparation.’ Junior and senior high school teachers also 
are required to have more training for appointment to 
systems in large cities than in the smaller systems. In the 
largest cities almost 12 per cent of tha senior school 

teachers are required to have at least five years of college 
training. 


Projessigwil educaHoruU requiretnents . — In many States 
certifi^tion requirements for high-echool teachers not only 
prescribe the number of hours of academic training but *iao 
specify the number of hours of professional preparation for 
the highest class of hi^-echool teachers' certificate. Bach* 
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mim * reports that of the 45 States requiring a given number 
of toun of proff^onal preparaUon tor the highest acsdemio 
^h-schMl certificate, 33 require between 16 and 18 semester 
hours. The range is from 10 to 24 hours. These are State 
i^uirements and th(^ of local communities can not be less 
but no systeim reporting to the survey indicated the eristence 

of 1^ reqqimments in this regard which exceeded those set 
forth by the State. . 



t. REQUIREMENTS CONCERNINO EXPERIENCE 


Bet^iHon of experience.— The ’importance commonly 
attached to the factor of experience is made evident by even a 
cursory examination of the methods by which superintend- 
ents attempt to apprise themselves of the nature and extent 
of a candidate’s educational experience. 

More than 85 per cent of the application blanks request the 
lotion of the schools where candidates have taught, more 
than 80 per cent request the length of experience, and almost 
\ 80 per cent request the grade or subjects taught. Data 
are collec^ by superintenderfCs from persons named as 
references in more tljan 84 per cent of the systems and formal 
reference blanks are used in almost 70 per cent. The items 
of information found on reference blanks lylate chiefly to the 
length and quality of teaching experience. In*^lmost all 
casa salary schedules make provisions for increments on the 
basis of number of years of service. Furthermore, a laige 
number of school systems have regulations requiring one, two, 

or thrpe years of experience prior to appointment in the 
system. 


The valve oj experienee . — Several considerations need to be 
kept in mind in adopting policies with respect to requirements 
of educational experience. Among- these are: (1) Is one or 
two. years of educational experience in mnaH er systems a 
distinct advantage to teachers who are employed by larger 
systems ot any given locality? (2) Does the school have a 
social obligation for “breaking in” some inexperienced 
^ year? (8) Is there any relationship between 

i^Batbam. Vtuk P. TlBJnbif and OvtUtoMoB Highacbool TtmOim. Omam 
2****** ** Sorrvyi umI FWd SlodlM, ftaU fltmiu. ^ 
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the number of years of educational experience and success in 
teaching as determined by methods usually used by school 
systems in rating the success of their teaching personnel? 

Systema requiring experienced teachers . — The National 
Education Association reports that approximately 59 per 
cent of the school systems require no experience prior to 
appointment to elementary-school positions, and about 47 
per cent of the school systems require none for appointment 
to jumor or senior high school positions. One year of experi- 
ence is required in from 17 to 19 per cent of the systems for 
appointment to aU levels, two years of experience are required 
in about 22 per cent of the systems^for elementary-school 
positions, and in about 30 per cent of the systems for both 
junior and senior high school positions.* 

Differences among population groups . — For appointment 
to elementary or junior high schools the size of city bears 
little relationship to the experience requirements. For 
appointment to the senior high schools a definite direct^ 
relationship exists between the size of city and the percentage 
of systems which have requirements concerning educatiomd 
experience.* 

Proportion of inexperienced teachers employed . — Data were 
sought by the survey to show the proportion of the teaching 
corps that may be made up of inexperienced teachers. These\ 
data are presented in Table 7. No rule regarding the pro- 
portion of inexperienced elementary, junior high school, or 
senior high school teachers employed annually is Tnmlft in 
from 60 to 66 per cent of the systems for each of the three 
levels. Size of city makes practically no difiference with 
respect to the appointment of inexperienced elementaiy or 
jumor high school teachers, but for sdnior high schools as the 
size of city decreases the proportion of systems having nh 
rule relative to the employment of inexperienced teachers 
increases. In g;eneral, rules ace reported least frequently in 
the East. 

Inexperienced teachers are not appointed in from 21 to 28 
per cent of the systems for elementary, j uni or^ and senior or 
4-year high school positions. Direct lelationshipe exist in 

> NkUouI Kdocstioo A »o ota U t oc, lUMaroh OiTMoo, op. dt., p. UDi 
•IMd.,p.U. 
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all three school levels in r^&rd to the size of city and the 
proportioii of systems appointmg no inexperienced applicants. 
Larger percentages of inexperienced elementary and junior 
high school teachers are appointed in the Southern and West- 
ern r^ions of the country. 

Tabl* 7. — Regultaions concerning the proportion of inexperienced 
' . teaehere who may be appointed each year 


Rule cx)Do«iiliic peroentace of 
staff who may be ixMxiwrieooed 


ElemoDtary school: 

' Nornls 

Rais iodeflnlta... 
None appointed.. 

per cent. 

10-10 per oent 

20-ao per cant 

80-ao per oent 

40-40 per cent 


Number of reports. 


Junior high school: 

No rule 

Rule indefinite... 
None appointed.. 

1-0 per oent 

10-10 per osni..... 
30-20 per cent.:... 

30-30 per oent 

40-40 p« cent..... 
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The percentage of superintendents who reported that they 
em)pk>y some new inexperienced teachers each year variM 
Bomevdiat aooording' to school level, the size of city, and the 
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geographical region. From 5 to 7 per cont of the city 
systems have rules permitting the employment of a specified 
number of inexperienced teachers for all levels. Regulations 
which permit the emplo^^ent of very few inexperienced 
teachers are found most frequently in the larger cities and 
in the Eastern States. Independent secondary schools and 
county systems have rules concerning the employment of 
inexperienced teachers less frequently than do city systems. 
Nearly all county systems will employ inexperienced 
applicants. 

Implicaiiona . — The small city schools, the independent 
secondary schools, and the county systems are to a consider- 
able extent the pladbs where teachers receive their first edu- 
cational experience. Obviously, all teachers must b^in 
as inexperienced teachers. It is well known that the eariy 
experience of teachers may frequently be at one school level 
whereas their training and their, interests lie at another. It 
is highly unfortunate that the larger cities with fairly ade- 
quate supervisory staffs which could guide and direct inex- 
perienced teachers, compel the young teachers to gain their 
experience in the small ^rstems where they usually receive 
little or no good supervision. Of course, so long as city 
systems are able to pay more for the services of teachers than 
are the smaller schoolfi, just so long will they be able to attract 
and hold the most competent experienced teachers. But it 
may also be true tl\at inexperienc^ teachers with a high type 
of trai ning might under adequate supervision during their 
^t years of teaching develop into much better teachers than 
if forced to struggle along almost unguided. The ri^t type 
of experience is a valuable asset to any new teacher, but the 
small systems are at pr^nt seldom able to provide very 
adequate supervision. . Since teachers must begin 
somewhere, since experience valuable, and expe- 

rience earned in smaller cities i^y be of little or no value in 
larger systems, one wonders if neariy all systems should not 
assume a portion of the responsibility for starring correctly 
a few inexperienced teachers each year. 
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BELECTION AND APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS 
4- MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM AOE REQUIREMENTS 

Systems having age requirements . — Some systems have set up 
mmmum and maximum age requirements in an attempt to 
eliminate candidates whom they consider either too young or 
too old. yiie percentages of systems having age require- 
ments for sei^ce at the various school levels differ but slightly 
in cities of different size and in different regions. (See Table 
8.) Approximately 10 per cent of the systems have rules as 
to the minimum and maximum ages at which applicants may 
be appointed to school systems. Cities of more than 10,000 
population more frequently have requirements relative to 
the maximum age than to the minimum age, but cities of less 
than 10,000 population are more likely to have minifnnm age 
requirements. This is true for all school levels. County 
systems are much more likely to have minimum age require- 
ments then maximum age requiremiSbts. 

Minimum and nuunmum ages required . age require- 
ments adopted by the various systems differ relatively little* 
in the various groups, regions, ‘or types of schools. Table 9 
^ presents these data in detail. The mftiimnTn age require- 
ments are 19.6 years for city elemeiltaiy-school tubers, 20.2 
years for junior high school teachers, and 21.5 y^ars for senior 
or 4-year high schwl teachers. The slightly lower age re- 
quirements set for mementary-echool teachers may in part be 
due to the fact that elementaiy-school teachers frequently 
are required to have only two years of collie training whereas 
high-school teachers in nearly all cases are required to have 
four. The niaximum age requirements range from 37.8 for 
senior or 4-year high schools to 40.5 for, the elementary and 
ji^or hi^ school positions. Thus elementary and junior 
high school applicants may be older than senior high school 
candidates. Since the junior high school movement is <5om- 
paratively new and since junior high school teachere have 
been recruited largely from the elementaiy-school teachers, 
it is not surpiiaing tl^t they are of approximately the same 
age as elementary lexers. 
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Table 8. — Percentage of sysieme in which minimum or maximum 
age requiremenle have been adopted 
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Table 9. — Average minimum and maximum age requirements for 

school sysieme 
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I. THE EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN 

During the last few years the agitation against ‘emplo3riog 
married women has become more insistent. Comparisons 
of the data published by the National Education Association 
in 1928 and 1932 indicate that cities ai^more and more 
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frequently formulating regulation^ prohibiting the employ- 
ment of married women. 

It is not the purpose of this report to discuss the merits 
of such rides and r^^atioifs other than to point out thnt 
some studies show that married women are just as competent 
as are i^arried women when judged by principals’ ratings 
of efficiency, but are absent somewhat more than single 
women.* Attempts are made, however, to show the policies 
and practices in vogue in cities of diflFerent sizes, in various 
geographical regions of the country, in various types of 
schools, and at various school levels. For a complete analy- 
sis of ^hese data the reader is referred to Table 10. 

Rules differ somewhat in accordance with the economic 
status of the married woman. If she is married but has no 
dependents, different regulations may exist than if she is 
married but must either wholly or in part support herself 
and her dependents. Likewise, ptolicies differ among cities 
with respect to the employment of . widows and women 
separated or divorced from their husbands. t 

Tablb 10. PercerUagea ojf tyatema not employing married women in 
various types of positions 
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• Uwls, K. B. PafBonal Problams of the Teaching Staff. New York Century Co., 1025. 
p. 173 Cgrrotben, Georgs Si. The Phydoal Effloiency of Teecheri, Contributions to Edu- 
caUon No. 166, BuraeQ of PubUcetiona, Teaohen College, ColumbU Unlvmlty, New York, 
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The following statements summarize the situation with 
respect to the employment of married women: 

(1) Differenoea among school levels in city systems — 

(a) In city school systems small differenoes exist among the 

school levris- with respect to the employment of married 
women with or without dependents, but some more con-' 
sideration is given to women with dependents. 

(b) School systems are most likely to employ married women 

with or without -dependents in the elementary schools 
and are least likely to employ them in the senior or 4-year 
hi|b schools. 

(c) Widows are employed slightly more often in the elementary 

and junior high schools than in senior high schools, aild 
women, who are divorced or separated from their husbands * 
are somewhat more likely to be employed in junior hi gh 
school than in elementary or senior school posjtions. 

(2) Differences among the population groups — " • 

(a) Married women either with or without dependents are less 

frequently appointed in cities of 10,000 to 100,000 than in 
either the larger or the smaller places. 

(b) As the size of the city increases the percentage employing 

widows or divorced women decreases. 

(3) Differenoes among regions — 

(o) Married women either with or without dependents may be 
' employed at all school levels somewhat lees frequently in 

the Middle West than in the South. 

(b) Widows may be employed more frequently in the Middle 
West than in the South and West, but divorced women 
may be employed less frequently in the South th*n in 
the West. 

(4) Differences among virious types of schools— 

(a) Independent ^jMoondary schools are somewhat more likely to 

employ marned women than are the senior high schools of 
city systems. 

(b) County systems employ married women with or without 

dependents, women who are divorced, and women who 
are separated from their husbands considerably more 
frequently at all school levels than do dty systems. 

From the foregoing stetemento it is evident that boards of 
education rnakb some distinction between married women 
wittKand without dependents. Widows maj be employed 
in nearly all large cities but not so frequently^ in smaller 
Co mm u ni ties. The same ia true with respect to the employ* 
ment of. <$vorced women. Some differences exist in the 
policies of individual ^ools with respect to tbe- employment 
of mamed women^or positions at one school level as com- 
- . 1241 
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pared with another. Of the 15 city achool systems of 
than 10,000 population which reported different practices 
for elementary-school positions thAn for secondary-school 
positions, 6 reported that married women with no depend- 
ents w^ employed in the elementary schools but not in the 
secondary, whereas only 2 reported that they were employed 
in secondary schools but nothin the elementary. Much 'the 
same coi^clusion is to be drawn concerning the employment 
of married women with dependents and of widowed or 
divor^ women. These persons are employed more fre- 
quBntly in the elementary schools than in the secondary 
schook when any difference exists in the policies for the two 
levels. 

«. retAntion of women who marry while in service 

The general siiitation. — Women who marry while teaching 
in secondary schools are required to resign immediately in 
about 28 per <^nt of the systems. (See Table 11.) Although 
data are presented only for the senior high schools it was 
found that little difference exists in the policies for teachers 
of the various school levels except in the Southern States 
where junior high school teachers are required to resign in a 
considerably greater proportion of the s 3 rstems than are 
elementary-school teachers. Women who marry while in 
service are dropped at the end of the year in about a third of 
the systems, 'and are retained indefinitely if satisfactory m 
about a third of the systems. \ 

Tabls 11 . — PereerUagee of n$lem$ with variouM wontiofu for the retention 
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Differtnees among group$ and regions . — Large school sys- 
tems are more likely to require resignation at once from 
women teachers who marry; small systems are more likely 
to permit them to complete the year. The larger systems also 
retain such teachers as long as satisfactory more frequently 
than do the smaller systems. Wome|^4n Middle Western 
schools who marry are soqaewhst more likely to be dropped 
at once and considerably more likely to be dropped at the 
end of the year than are those of other regions. Those of the 
Southern States are much more likely to continue in their 
positions as long as they render efficient service. 

Di§tTtncei among types of schools . — The independent sec- 
ondary schools do not so frequently as city school systems 
require women teachers who marry to resign either at once 
or at the end of the year. County systems retain the services 
of married women in almost 73 per cent of the systems. 

Teachers* contracts frequently contain provisions stating 
that the contract becomes void if a woman teacher marries 
during the term of the contract. However, it is doubtful if 
marriage in many States constitutes a valid cause for the 
dismissal of women teachers.* « 

lUustrcUiom. — As mentioned in Chapter I, a number of 
schools and school systems viere visited for the purpose of 
obtaining first-hand information and of observing^rtain 
types of practices. Rochester, N. Y., which prohibits the 
selection of married women if any equally well-qualified 
unmarried women may be found, illustrates the nonemploy- 
ment of married women. For substitute work the eligible 
list is divided into three .groups: Group I consists of un- 
married women from the Rochester t^her-training school; 
Group n is composed of unmarried women from the outside; 
and Group III is composed of married women. Persons 
from Group I are called first. Group U second, and Group 
III last. 

• Allan, In M. Tbt Taaobm Cootnctanl Btatnt. CcnirfbatioDi to Ednntkm Na 304, 
Bnr«M of PabUoatkot, Tiiobaca CoUeta, Colombla^UnlTanity, Ntw York, ItOA pw 7^-74. 

Brabakar, Jolin 8. Tba Jadidnl Statoi d Marriata and Matarnlty m an Obataola to tha 
Bdoootkioirf Womw tor Frottlonil Caiaara In Pnblio-Scbool Taorhinj Bcboolaod8odat7» 
35: 4»^Oc(obirl,lBS7. 
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In Fort Wayne, Ind., wi^inen not on tenure who many 
axe dropped at once. Tkrt^ on tenure may not be dismissed 
because of marriage alone biH-the board has adopted the 
policy of lowering the salary of these persons to the State 
minim um salary. This reduction forces the resignation of 
many married women. 


r. THE APPOINTMENT OF LOCAX AND NONLOCAL CANDIDA TES 


The general situation . — Many systems prefer to give 
teaching positions to local applicants provid^ other factors 
are approximately equal. Many other systems have adopted 
r^ulations prohibiting local applicants from being ap]x>inted 
either at all or until they have secured experience elsewhere. 
The National Education Association* has reported from a 
recent ' inquiry that 57.7 per cent of the cities have policies 
giving preference to local candidates and that 42.3 per cent 
give preference to nonlocal applicants. 

Provisions made in school systems . — Some systems have 
rules giving preference to local candidates, but others have 
rulesgiving preference to nonlocal applicants. Among systems 
having no definite regulations some prefer local, others non- 
local candidat^. As shown in Table 12, a great many 
systems ht^e bo rule or stated preference for either local or 
nonlocal candidates. They attempt to secure the best 
teachers regardless of residence and many believe that there 
are few cases of equally desirable candidates, because if the 
two applicants are judged accurately one is usually superior 
to the other. Many of these superintendents attempt to 
make their decisions on merit rather than by giving preference 
to candidates on the basis of their being frobi wi thin or with- 
out the locality. Local applicants are favored in 19.2 per 
cent of the systems knd nonlocal candidates are given pref- 
erence in about 16.2 per cent of the city systems. Inde- 
pendent secondary schools have* definitive rules in a smaller 
percentage of the systems than do city systems, and county 
systems more fequently give preference to local applicants 
than do either the independent secondary schools or the city 
systems. 

* Nitkxal Bduo^tloo Awoditton, Rimrcfa DlTlflock, di., p. & 
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Tabcb 12 . — Pereeniagn of opotemo with oariou* ^oeticeo rdatioo to tMo 
appointment of local and nonlocal appHcante 



Differences among groups and regions . — ^Prom 55 to 69 per 
cent of the dtj school systems of the different groups re- 
ported no definite policy with respect to the employment of 
local residents. Cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 population 
and of the East and Middle West* tend to hsYe rules more 
frequently than cities of any other group or region. In 
nearly all groups and in two of the regions some ^stems^ue 
reported in which different policies prevail with respect to the 
employment of local applicants for positions in the dementary 
and die senior high schools. 

lUustraiions of provisions . — Nine of the ^tems reported 
under ‘‘other provisions'* in Table 12 have policies which 
differ for the elementary and secondaiy-echool^eveb. In 
eight of these cases local teachers are employed altogether or 
are given a preference for teaching in the elementary grades. 
One system reported that all teachers in the first four grades 
may be local residents, that 25 per cent of the teachers in the 
last four elementary grades may be local, and that 50 per cent ' 
of the teachers in high school may be local. 

Cities with city teacher-training schools favor the employ- 
ment of person^ graduated from the local aohool particularly 
,for elementaiy*achool positions. Frequently these persons 
are pven preference oyer somewhat superior outside teachers 
because of the fact tLt their training in the city teaeher- 
training school has prsumably given' them an insight into the 
local pondidons. Wuatradon of this situation is found m 
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Jersey City in which nearly all elementary-school teachers 
graduates pf the State normal school. In addition, prac- 
ocsUy all the junior high school teachers are promoted from 
the ranks of the elementary-school teachers. When it is 
remembered that Uie student body of a normal school in a 
city of good size is composed largely of local students, it may 
be seen that nearly aU elementary and junior high sch^ 
teachers in Jersey City would be local residents. 

A APPOINTUKNT OF RBLATTVES OF iiSMBEMS OF TUB SCHOOL BOAJH> 

State laws and rtgolations . — Both Anderson ' and Dean * * 
. hst 20 States in which laws govern the appointment of rela- 
tives of boArd members. In many of these States school 
boards are not pmmitted to appoint relatives of any members 
except by a unanimous or three-fourths vote.. 

Local rules . — In addition to the State regulations governing 
tiie selection of teachers in.certain States, many city boards 
of education have also adopted policies concerning the em- 
ployment of relatives of school board members. Data not 
presented in tabular form, indicate that local rules restricting 
the appointment of relatives of board members have been 
adopted in approximately 7 per cent of the school systems. 
Smaller cities -have formulated them more frequently than 
have the larger systems. Schools in the South have adopted 
them in about 22 per cent of the cases as contrasted with 
from 5 to7 per cent in all other regions. 

In some systems no member of the immediate family may 
be appointed; in others relatives of any school board member 
must be chosen by a unanimous vote; an^in others relativeB 
of board members are used only as substitute teachers. In 
one Southeni city elementary-school teachers are nominated 
by the board members from the ward or district in which the 
s^ool is located. In this city board mmnbers may notnom- 
inate their own relatives, but may nominate the relatives of 
other board members. 

’ Aadnoo, Karl W. TI& TMobar't CootncA aad OtlHr LaKil PhiM H TmOm Btmtm, 
Tmdtmn OoliimbAa Uahraritty. CootiflMitioai to Kdtimtinn, Na M, 1017. pp. 

m-m. 

• D«o, Bmmkk O. A Study of Tnotai' CoDlnota. Uppobltobod Thoitoi 

UaHwItyofPttMaishtUaK 
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•. OTHER LOCAL REOTTLATtOHS CONCERNmO THE APPOINTMENT 

OP TEACHERS 

. Local conditions in the smaller communities frequently 
lead school boards to adopt certain rules regulatiye of the 
appointment of new teachers. Some boards have a regula- 
tion to the effect that only one person of the same household 
or immediate family may teach in the same system or in 
the same school. In one system the board tries to avoid 
“employing teachers who have relatives in the town,” 
another will employ no “minister of the gospel actively at 
work,” and another stipulates nonsmokers. Such rules as 
these illustrate jthe wusual factors which sometimes assume 
major importance in selecting teachers in some of our smaller 
communities. 

10. SUMMARY 

Superintendents and school boards should formulate defini- 
tive policies with respect to the type of teachers which they 
wish to employ for Service in their system. These policies 
should be formulated during a period when the problem of 
selecting teachers is not immediately pressing. This usually 
permits more careful and lees preju^ced consideration of the 
problem. 

Among the policies usually receiving attention are: 

(1) The minimum educational qualifications of new 
teachers. 

(2) The amount of experience desired of new teachers. 

(3) Minimum and maximum ages. 

(4) .Regulations concerning the employ^Slii.and retention 
of married women. 

(5) Emulations concerning the appointment of local and 
nonlocal candidates. 

(6) Regulations concerning thd appointment of relatives 
of the board. 

(7) Other regulations which may seem to those who enact 
them important in a given community. 
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CHAPTER IV : LOCATING PROSPECTIVE TEACHE^IS 

/. AOBNClhf THROUQH WHICH HEW TEACHERS ARE LOCATED 

After the board of education has determined the qualifica> 
tions of teachers which it desires to employ, the next logical 
step is the location of possible candidates wij^h whom to fill 
the vacancies occurring. If a vacancy exists the superin- 
tendent will be desirous of locating the brat available teachers. 
If teachers need 'positions they are desirous of securing the 
best possible ones. The problem of locating desirable 
teachers and the problem of locating desirable pnaitinna are 
merely different aspects of the more inclusive problem of 
placing teachers in positions for which they are best fitted. 

MLMMMrTAMrSCBOOL TMAOBMMa 

Differences among popvloHon groups . — ^The data set forth 
in Table 13 show in detail the percentages of new elemen- 
tary-school teachers located through the different agencjffl 
Jor the systems reporting. New elementary-school teachers 
employed for the year 1929-30 were located by superin- 
tendents chiefly throu^ the teachers’ efforts. The per- 
centages of new elementary teachers located through the 
placement bureaus of higher institutiqns increase as the 
population of the groups decrease.^ That is, placement bu- 
reaus of higher institutions are utilized least frequently in 
large cities and most frequently in villages and small dries. 
Also the percentage of first contacts made through private 
teachers’ agencies increases inversely as the size of the dries. 
The same is true also with respect to the utilization of State . 
appointment bureaus. 

Since the large dries do not utilize the placement bureaus 
of hither institutions, of private agendes, or of State depart- 
ments of education so frequently as do smaller localiriee, 
what sources do they utilize? In the dries of Qrou|> I the 
first contacts were made with teachers through individual 
teachers’ applications for almost half the new elementary 
teachers employed in the s3rstems reporting for 1929-30. 
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Teachers were located through the city teacher*training 
schools in about a third of the cases. In cities of Group II 
the proportion of teachers located through teachers' applica- 
tions was almost three-fourths of the tothl number of new 
elementary teachers employed for the year 1929-30. 

Tablx t3.— of new eUmentarp-tchool teacher$ employed for 
the year 1929-30 located by varioue nuthode in the eysteme reporting 
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IHfferencM amonff regions . — Since only small differences 
exist among the various geographical r^ions with respect 
to the proportion of teachers located through the hi^er 
institutions these data were not presented in Table 13. 
However, in the South, superintendents rely more largely 
upon the applications of individual teachers than in any 
other region, but utilize private teachers’ agencies', visit 
higher institutions, and visit other schools and school sys- 
tems less frequently than do superintendents of other regions. 
In other words, superintendents of schools in Southern States 
rely, either from ohmee or from necessify, more largely upon 
the individual efforts of teachers Hian do the superintendents 
of other parts of the country. ^ 

County school systems. — Count^superintendents located 
new elementary teachers for 192(^30 through teachers’ 
applications in about two-thirds of the oases, throu^ place-' 
meat bureaus of higher uistitutioiis and through visits to 
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higher inetitutioiia in approximately 14 and 6 per cent of the 
cases, respectiyely. 


^MtOM BtQM acaOOL TMACWMMB 

^ferences amorm popvJaHon groups . — ^New jimior liigh 
schwl teachers employed for the year 192fr-30 were located 
chiefly through applications of individual teachers. (See 

bureaus of higher institutions are 
uti^ for locating less than 2 per cent of the new junior 
high school teachers in cities of Group 1 as compared with, 
neariy 34 per cent who were first Wted in tjiis manner in 
the sm^^wimnunities. In general, the larger cities rely 
upon the individual applications of teachers for locating a 
much larger proportion of the new junior high schhol teachers 
th^ do the smaller cities. Private teachera' agencies are 
utilized somewhat more frequently in small in large 
cities for locating junior high school teachers. - 
Diferenees among region*.— Placement bureaus of higher 
institutions were reported as having been* used least fre- 
quently in the East, and most frequently in the Western 
States; private teachers* agencies are utilized most frequently 
m the East and West, and superintendents of Southern 
cities, more than in any other region, rely upon the individual 
efforts of teachers. ' 
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Dijfferences among popvlaiim groupf . — Definite relation- 
ships exist between the size of city and the sources for locating 
new senior or 4-year high school teachers. These data are 
presented in Table 16. As the aze of city decreases the 
percentage of new senior high school teachers located through 
placement bureaus of Tiigher institutions tends to increase. 
In contrast to t.his inverse relationship between the size of 
city and the percentage of new teachers located through 
placement bureaus of higher institutions is the number of 
new teachers who were first located through their own 
applications. 

Dijfferences. among rtgibns. — Placement' bureaus in higher 
institutions are utilized most frequently in the West, and least 
frequently in the systems of the East. Teachers’ appli- 
cations are the source for locating a greater proportion of 
new high-school teachers in the Southern States than in any 
other region. P*iivate teachers’ agencies are utilized more 
frequently in the smaller cities and in the Eastern States 
than in large cities and in the South and West. A^ts to 
other schools and school systems or to higher institutions 
are used most by the superintendents of the smaller cities 
and in the systems of the East. 


Tablb 16. — Percenlagea of new tenior or 4-year high eehool teachers 
employed for the year IBiOSO located by various agencies in the systems 
reporting 



NOTB.-TIM mimben In pwaattatMt ladlctU Um uimb« at new tseOms smplarei bi Un 
Kolor high toboolt of ctdi group* 
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Independent eeemdary schools . — The reports of principals 
of independent secondary schools ^ow that they locate 
approximately 3p per cent of their teachers through place- 
ment bureaus of higher institutioDs and about 31 per cent 
through individual applications. It is to be noted that a 
greater proportion of the teachers for independent secondary 
schools than for city* systems ^ located through bureaus of 
higher institutions and a smaller proportion through individ- 
ual applications. 

These data (see Table 16) make clear the following facts: 
(1) that principals of independent secondary schools do not 
rely so completely upon teachers* applications for available 
candidates as do the superintendents of either city or county 
systems; ^d ^2) that they u tiliz e placement bureaus of 
higher institutions, private agencies, and State teachers’ 
associations more frequently. These differences may be 
either of choice or of necessity on the part of the school offi- 
cers employing the teaching persormel. It may be that the 
principals of independent secondary schools desire to use 
these agencies in preference to teachers’ applications, or it 
may be that they are forced to resort to them because of the 
fact that relatively few well-prepared teachers make applica- 
tions for positions in these schools. The latter is undoubt- 
edly an important factor in the small towns and in many of 
the small independent secondary schools. 

TMACBMU or ALL LEW MU COMMIEMD 

Data are presented in Table 16 for all school levels com- 
bined concerning the agencies through which the new teach- 
ers employed for the year 1929-30 were first located. Sys- 
tems in cities of less than 10,000 population and the inde- 
pendent secondary schools use the placement bureaus of 
higher institutions more frequently than do the larger places. 
Cities of more than 10,000 population rely more extensively 
on applications from individual teachers than do the smaller 
ciUes. The private agencies seem to aid more frequently in 
towns of less than 10,000 population. In the cities of more 
than 100,000 population the city teacher-training-school fur- 
Jishes about 2D per cent of the new appointees. Altogether, 
the placement bureaus of higher institutions, private teach- 
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en’ agencies, applications from individual teachers, and the 
city teacher-training schools served ip 192&-30 as means of 
locating from 80 to 92 per cent of Of new appointees in the 
different ^x>ups. 

It should also be pointed out that placement bureaus of 
higher msdtutions are used more frequently in the West 
than in the East; that applications from teachers are used 
more frequently in the South than in the East; that private 
agencies are used more frequently in the East than in the 
South; and that visits made to other schools or to higher 
institutions locate greater proportions of the new teachers in 
the East than in the West. " 

Noteworthy differences exist among the various school 
levels in the percentages of new teachers located through the 
various agencies. These may be noted in Tables 13, 14, and 
15 and maylie summarized as follows: 

(1) ' Placement bureaus of higher institutions are utilized 

somewhat more frequently for locating teachers of junior 
high schools than of elementary schools an^'somewhat more 
often for locating senior high school teachers than junior high 
school teachers. ^ > 

(2) J^plications of individual teachers are used most- 
frequeiray for junior high school teachers and least often for^ 
senior high school teachers. 

(3) Private teachers’ agencies are used least often for 
locating elementary teachers and most frequently for locating 
senior high school teachers. 

(4) yisits to other schools or systems are made most 
frequently m locating senior high school teachers. 

(5) City isachei^tiainihg schook were reported as supply- 
ing only elementaiy*6chool teacl^. 

• ' (6) Ih locating teacheis ^r elementary schools a wider 
variety of methods are uhed than in locating teachers for 
either the junior hi^ sdiook or'^(r,)9enior high schools. 

f. PftEPEatENCES or aOPMRINTKNDKNTh FOB THX USB 

or YAR/ova AOKscisa 

. - r • . > ' 

The jmferenee given b^ supermtendepts/of some systems 
to the UM of one particular Murce over all others is frequently , 
due to local conditions or to the contacts and acquaintancea: 
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mad^ by We fC^nSlendent8. Many prefer to use bureaus 
in higher institutions because they may have attended' the 
institution from which they receive their teachers or because 
they have come to have confidence in the candidates recom- 
mended by persons in some particular higher institution. 

A study of the efficiency of#teacher-placement a^;encies 
reported by Willett ‘ shows that of 853 superintendents of the 
North Central area reporting, 547 indicated that they first 
notified bureaus of higher institutions and 248 indicated that 
they first notified private teachers' agencies. Various types 
of favorable and unfavorable comments have been made with 
respect to both types of bureaus. The testimonials of 
private agencies were reported unfavorably by 229 superin- 
tendents as compared with 122 superintendents who object to 
those used by institutional bureaus. The wide range and 
availability of candidates of private agencies received favor- 
able comment frdhi many superintendents. Promptness in 
handling requests by private agencies was commented on 
favorably by 142 superintendents and principals. On the 
other hand, private agencies were reported unfavorably by 
many superintendents on the grounds that they place the 
commission before service,” they “do not list poor qualities 
of the apphcants,” there “are too many applicants for the 
position,” and “because the best teachers do not enroll” 
with private agencies. ' 

Many superintendents and principals utilize several sources 
for locating teachers. For example, a superintendent of a 
large high school in the Middle West made 10 new appoint- 
ments for the year 1029-30. ' Of this number, 1 was located 
through a* bureau of a higher institution, 7 through private 
teachers’ agencies, and 2 from applications of teachers. The 
superintendent feels that the types of teachers located by 
him through any one of the various agencies are not greatly 
different from those located through' any other agency. He 
feels that private agencies have a broader range of activities, 
that the colleges of the State have little to offer bitn in the 
way of “acceptable material,” and that teachers frequently 

I Wiltoti. Q. W. TIm Uotecy ol TMcbirPUccoMOt Btarmm. North Oootnl Ainii- 
tkn Qoanwly, VoL in« S; 8«^t«mb«r IMS. pp. 187-lSO. 
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enroll with a private teachers’ agehcy as well as with the 
bureau of the institution from which they were graduated. 

Many of the larger cities, such as Boston, Rochester, and 
Jersey City, use the individual teachers’ applications and 
judge the applicants by an examination system. The 
superintendent in a small Ohio system reported that he ' 
preferred the ’’college bureaus” because he knew ’’most of 
the directors and had c<mfidence in their statements con- 
cerning the candidates.” Other illustrations of preferences 
of Superintendents and principals might be mentioned but 
space does not permit their inclusion. 


a. SUMMAJtY 


The foregoing discussion has brought out the following 
facts: » 


(1) Nearly 57 percent of all new teachers employed in the 
systems reporting for the year 1929-30 were located through 
the teachers’ own individual applications. Approximately 
16 per cent were located through placement bureaus of higher 
institutions and about IS" per cent were located through 
private teachers’. <agencies. 

(2) Greater proportions of new teachers are located in * 
larger cities than in the smaller cities through teachers’ 
applications, but smaller cities utilize the placement bureaus 
of private agencies and of higher institutions more frequently 
than the largef systems. 

(5) Larger proportions of junior high school teachers than 
of teachers on any other level are first located through the 
placement bureaus of higher^institutions and through the ' 
teachers’ individual applications; greater percentages of 
senior hi^ school 'teachers than of teachers on any other 
level ale located through private teachers’ agencies and visits 
to other schools and school systems. Teacher’s in the 
elementary schools are located through a wider variety of 
methods than are the teachers of the seccmdary Iqvels. 

(4) Teachers for independent secondary schools are located 
somewhat more frequently through placement' bureaus of 
higher ihstitutions and private agencies than are city school 
teamen. 

a 
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(5) The county teachers are located more frequently 
those of other types of schools through individual applies* 
dons and lees frequently through private agencies. 

(6) The rank of the various sources for obtaining teachers 
of all levels combined were reported as follows: (1) applica- 
tions from individual teachers, (2) placement bureaus of 
educational institutions, (3) private teachers' agencies, 
(4) city teacher-training schools, (5) visits to other schools or 
systems, (6) visits to higher institutions, (7) visits to observe 
practice teachers, (8) State appointment bureaus, (9) State 
teachers’ association bureaus, and (10) lists of candidates 
from higher institutions. 
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CHAPTER V: METHODS OF COLLECTING INF^MATION 
ABOUT PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 

/. THE PROBLEM AV1> THE SCOPE OF THE CHAPTER 

Altov 8up6riiiti6nd6iit8 sud bo&rds of oduc&tion hftvo 
located prospective teachers, the next step should be the col- 
lection of as much reUsble information about these persons 
as is necessary to insure wise selections. Although the 
sources from which it is possible to collect information con- 
cerning applicants are varied, the following are among those 
most frequently employed: (1) individual applications of 
teachera (2) uniform^ application blanks, (3) uniform refer- 
ence (4) letters of recommendation, («) interviews, 

(6) visitation of candidates in other schools, (7) written and 
oral teachers’ examinations, (8) physical ^aminations, (9) 
photographs, and (10) other methods of securing information. 
It is the purpose of this chapter to present data concerning 
these sources of information. 

*. riLBS Of AVAILABLE CANDIDATES 

Number oj eyetema kuptng JUes— The policy of keeping 
files of available candidates is much more prevalent in the 
huger cities than in the smaller ones (see ’Figure 1). The 
percentages of city systems keeping files of candidates range 
from 77 in places of less than 2,500 to 100 in cities of more 
than 100,000 population. Almost no difference is present 
among the percentages of ^fems in the East, South, and 
West keepuig files of xiandidates, but the percentage so re- 
porting in the Middle West is slightly lower. Principals of 
independent secondary schools do not keep files of candidates 

frequwtly as do superintendents in city systems. 

Length qf time kept. — Ihtta which are not presented in 
tabular form mdicate that applications of teachers are kept 
on file from 1 to 10 years. Superintendents in the larger 
cities in the East tend to keep applications on file slightly 
longer than elsewhere. However, the differences are slight. 
The average length of time they are kept on file ranges from 
1.7 to 1.9 yearsT 
. uM>r-ai— t [ 41 ] 
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SKLSCnON AND APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS 

A APPUCATION BLAIfKS 
KVMMMM or rrsTMMt uatra ArruoATior nnwiB 

Some type of fonn&l spplicatioii blank is almost universally 
used as a convement method of securing certain desirable 
information concerning prospective teachers. The per- 
\ centages of superintendents and principals in the different 
groups and regions who reported the use of application blanks 
are presented in Figure 2. The practice is somewhat more 
frequently followed in the larger cities and in the Middle 
Western and Western States. The blanks are used least fre- 
quently in the East. Principab of independent secondaiy 
schools reported the use of uniform < application blanks in 
only a little more than half of the systems, whereas county 
superintendents reported their use in jdmost 85 per cent of 
the counties. 'V' 

The data shown for the city systems are in almost complete 
agreement with those reported by^ the National Education 
Association.' 


AWALYBIB OF AFFUCATtOW BLAWXB 

f 

Avaihihle sfiidtM.— Several studies have been made of the 
form and content of the application blanks. Keller • analyzed 
72 application blanks used in school districts of Pennsylvania 
of less than 1,000 enrollment. Adams* * analyzed 71 applica- 
tion bla nks from cities of all sizes in Texas. Crawford* 
analyzed 120 blanks coming from cities at laige and ranging 
from about 10,000 population to more than 250,000 popula- 
tion. Several other investigations have been conducted by 
Davis,* Nietz,* Wang,^ and others. Davis analyzed blanks 
from 148 cities, Nietz from 41 large cities, and Wang analyzed 


1 NatloiM l BdoMtiaa AwMlatlon. R«Mreh DItUod. AdmlnlMnUT* PnotkM 
CtaMflbm lutnietiao. hmmxH BaUMln, Vol. X, No. 1, JilShry ina. p. M. 

■ ^**1 ^PP**®*"®* Unpobliibod Mutcr'a ThMta. 

Unmntty of Plttibiirglip IM. 

• Adamip l^iMi 8. Btliftlnf, A w lfnfm , “d Stirtinc Um Now Tmdm. Unpobliibod 
Moit Wi Ttw ia UnN— tty of Tono, ima lOOp.ini. 

'Cnwfcnl, ItfwnoM T. Tho B iloe rt op of TioeiMn. UnpabUihed ThMM. 

UniT«ia7ofOaUfanili.Uia Mp.na. 

O. 0. Wbit Q n ol lfl oo tto ni An DmiuuM of TaooiMnr NoUoa'i SobooUi 

I: n-H Xamir; rMnaty; n-TA Map; iDM i«s. 

•NWi,JolmA. Tha Omaot Um o( Ttaobon' AppUoatloa Blaaka. Am«toan Scliool 
BoanWoaraal.7l:8*-«;Mafahlflas. 

’ P hariM K. A. A itadjr ot Um BaUe InforaaUon DUUsad to Xmotoflaa TMUimb 
la Um UnSad StatM. EdDoaUaii. «; us->74, Pabnianr lUB. 
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190 blanks from cities of 5,000 to more than 50,000 including 
03 from county superintendents, and 21 from private teach- 
ers’ agencies. » 

Number and daasijicaiion oj items. — ^Wang reported that 
the median number of items on application forms ranged only 
from 39.6 for cities of from 5,000 to 10,000 population to 42.7 
for cities of more than 50,000. County superintendents 
reported the use of somewhat shorter forms than did city 
superintendents. The range in the number of items among 
the Ewhools was from 11 to 75. 

The items of information called for on application blanks 
may be classified into about six general categories: (1) gen- 
eral information, (2) personal data, (3) educational prepara- 
tion, (4) educational experience, (5) references, and (6) miscel- 
laneous information. The frequency with which the items 
are found in these cat^ories will be discussed briefly as 
reported by Wang. 

(/) Items oj general information. — Items such as the name 
of the applicant, the date, the address of the applicant, posi- 
tion desired, telephone number, and the like were reported in 
from 60 to 100 per cent of the blanks. 

(S) Items of a persouai natwe. — The items of age, height, 
weight, health, salary, religious aflflliation, marital status, 
were reported in from 78 to 96 per cent of the blanks. Other 
items of a personal nature such as the status of the applicant’ 
as widowed or divorced, race, birthplace, and condition of 
aght or hearing wwe found in only from 8 to 26 per cent of 
the blanks. 

(S) Items oj educational 'preparation. — ^Items such as high 
school attended, years in high school, normal school'attended, 
years in normal school, college attended, years in college, 
college degree, and time of graduation from college were 
reported on from 70 to- 96 per cent of the blanks. Other 
educational items such as number of hours in education, ele- 
mentary schools attended, high-school credits, normal-school 
credits, college credits, and educational courses were found 
on from 11 to 20 per cent of the application blanks analyzed. 

(4) /ferns oj educational experience. — ^The location of school, 
number of months taught, grades or subjects taught, and 
inclusiye dates of experience at various schoob were reported 
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by Wang in from 70 to 86 per cent of the application blanks. 
Other items such as reason for leaving position, salary re- 
ceived, and number of teachers in the ^tem were found in 
from 17 to 25 per cent of the blanks. * 

(5) ItetM reguesHng names oj references. — ^More than 95 
per cent of the application blanks request the names of 
references acquainted with the work of the applicant. 

(fi) Miseellaiuous in/ormotion.—More than 61 per cent of 
the blanks requested a photograph of the candidate, a^ut 43 
per cent asked when work could be started. A large number 
of other miscellaneous items are found on application blanks, 
but not many are found on more than a few forms. 

The items reported by Wang as included in more than 50 
[>er cent of the application blanks are listed in Table 17. 


Tablb n.—Peremtaget of frequency of individual item* on M44 

appHeation blank* 


F«roaott|a 


It«D odnqoHior 

1. Oeneral information 

Name of applioant 100 

Present address 06 

Date ot application 89 

Permanent address 84 

Grades or sobjeots pre- 
ferred 75 

Position desired 62 

Telephone number... 61 

2. Penonaldata 

sAge 00 

Height 86 

Weight 86 

Teaching oertifioate 79 

Marital statoi 78 

Present salary...... 60 

Health 60 

Religious sifflliation 67 

Ability to teach special 

subfects 52 

Aooeptable salary. 60 

8. BdueaHonei preparataen 

College attended 07 

High school attended... 06 

Nonnal soh«;d attended 96 

Tears in ooUege 76 


Pcrenteft 
Item of froqaeocy 

8. Educational preparaHon — Con. 


Years in .normal school.. 

76 

CJoUege degree 

73 

Time of graduation from 


college 

70 

Years in high school 

70 

Time of graduation from 


nonnal school 

66 

Time of grsuluation from 


high school 

68 

Graduate or special 


school attendance 

60 

Degree or diploma from 


normal school 

69 

4. Bduealional eeperione* 


Location of school 

86 

Number of months 


taught 

80 

Qradee or subjects 


teught 

78 

Inclusive dates of expe- 


rience 

70 

6. Oeneral ir^ormaiion 


Beferenoee 

96 

Photograph 

61 
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4 . REFERKNCB BLANKS 


PMMCBMTAaU OB 0YSTMMB UUWB MMtMBMKOM BLAttB 

If the applications of candidates are seriously considered, 
superintendents usually desire to leam something concerning 
their previous experience and to obtain estimates of their 
ability from those under whom they hav^ taught. This is 
sometimes done by means of a personal letter to persons listed 
as references. In many other systems it is done by means of 
a more or less formal inquiry blank. 

Supemtendents in cities of more than 100,000 use the 
blanks in a greater proportion of the systems than do those 
of any other group of cities (see Figure 3). Superintendents 


GROUP. REGION. AND 
TYPES OF SCHOOL 


QTY 

SYSTOfIS 


WULATKM 

GIVXJfS 


RCCIONS 


GrOMpI 

Ooipl 

GroiVl 

box 

nail VM 

SOifOl 


ALL 

TYPES 


AUQTY SYSmS 

INDCTOfOCNT SCCXMDAKY 
SCHOOLS 

COUWTV SYSTEHS 


57.1 

35.2 

ns 


PER CENT 
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in the East and South use them least frequently and less than 
40 per cent of the principals of independent secondary schools 
and county superintendents use reference forms. 


AMALYUM OF MMFMMMWCM MLAWEB 


AvailabU Studies by Davis,* Nietz,* Crawford,*® 

and Wang “ have indicated the variety of forma used and the 
large number and types of items included. These studies 
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will n6t be drawn upon here. Instead, report will be made 
from the findings of an analysis of reference blanks returned 
by school ofldcers with the inquiry forms sent out in connec- 
tion with this investigation of the selection appointment 
of teachers. These blanks were classified in the same groups 
^and regions as the responses to the inquiry forms. Space 
permits only a brief summary of the findings of the analysis 
of 367 reference blanks. 

Name of blank . — The analysis of the names carried by the 
367 reference blanks shows that 213 have no definitive title. 

The majority of these blanks are in printed form with a short , 
letter of three or four lines preceding the body of the blank. 

^ The letter explains the nature of the request and usually aa k > r 
for accurate and confidential information. Seventy-five 
forms bear some such title as ** Recommendation Blank" «*.nH 
20 bear the name “Inquiiy Blank" or “Teachers' Inquiry 
Blank.” 

Method of reply required.— The 367 reference blanks have 
many types of questions and several methods provided for 
answering these questions. Some forms have one mode of 
response uniform throughout the blank, while others have 
different methods of reply for different types of questions. 
Some blanks request only a general statement concerning the 
applicant, others require answers to as many as 50 or 60 
different specific questions. No attempt has been made to 
analyze the different combinations of methods of response 
because it was believed sufficient to show the methods by which 
the majority of the questions are to be answered. 

Of the 367 forms, 29 call only for a general statenient con- 
cerning the candidate, his fitness for the position for which 
applying, and possibly one or two more traits. Ninety- 
eij^t make provision either for written answers to specific 
questions or for written opinions on a list of traits. Some 
type of a check list by means of which the respondent checks 
certain traits on a scale of from 3 to 10 points is provided on 
162 of the forms. Provision is made for underlining the most 
appropriate term on about 76 forms. Often, however, 
practically no difference in method^exists between nAiwlring 
on a scale of four poiilts and underlining an appropriate term 
out of four possible gradations of ability. 
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Two interesting fonm were discovered in which the nepon- 
dents were to check a list of traits on what might be termed a 
graphic scale. Along the scale of frequent intervals are 
descriptive terms to guide the respondent in locating the 
place where he should like to rate the applicant. These forms 
will be pven special attention later. 

Similarity of r^ereneo forms. — ^The sinulantj of reference 
forms b due in many cases to the fact that many school 
systems purchase these blanks di^tly from publishing 
houses. Of the 367 blanks studied, four sets of identical 
reference , blanks stand out for their widespread use. One 
pubUshed in Missouri was found used in 30 schoob; another 
published in Iowa was found used in 20 schoob; another also 
published inflows was found used m 17 schoob; and a form 
published in lUinob was used in 17 more schools. All the 
blanks mehtioned are published and largely dbtiibuted in a 
Umitcd area of the Middle West. The blanks used in cities 
* of more than 30,000 population are in almost all cases designed 
for particular systems and each blank differs considerably 
^ from blanks used in other cities. 

Confidential nature of informaJtion. — All the forms but 72 
make specific mention of the fact that all information sent by 
the respondent will be held in strict confidence. The factor 
of geographic location serins to play little or no part in thb 
connection, but blanks from cides of more than 10,000 are 
much more likely to omit mention of the fact that infonnar 
tion will be held in confidence. 

Number and nature oj items on reference Hanks. — It has been 
shown that 20 of the forms asked for only a general letter con- 
cerning the applicant. Since there b no way of determining 
the number of items implied by such a request, these forms 
were omitted from the tabulation which follows. The range 
in the number of items requested on the remaining forms 
extend/fromS to66. (See figure 4.) 

An attempt was made to tabulate the different iteips found 
on reference blanks. Difficulty was encountered because so 
many of the items have almost identicaJ meanings but insofar 
as possible, thf^tems were dasaified under the term judged 
most nearly to expressiheir true meaning. In thb way 267 
different items were^induded in tjhe taboU^tum ol the reier- 
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enc6 blanks.. No attempt is maoe here to snow more a 
partial list of these items. 

Only 8 of the 267 different items were found on as many as 
50 per cent of the reference blanks from city school systems. 
This indicates a striking disagreement of opinion among 
schoolmen as to what items are essential to a reference form. 

It must be recognized, however, that the disagreement may 
be due in part to the many synonymous or nearly synonymous 
terms used in the reference blanks. The great majority of 
the items appear in relatively few of the reference forms as 
evidenced by the fact that in all groups and regions between 


GROUP. REGION.AND 
TYPE OF SCHOOL 


OTY 
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mVLATKM 
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fln*l 
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Mj.arrsvsm> 
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756 

(•31 
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Fiouu (.^MedlAO numbm of Uemi on rifdronoe formi nooordlnc to popolation groopo 

googn^hiod raftom. 


130 and 180 of the 267 items appear on leas than 5 per cent of 
the forms. 

The number of items'appearing on more than 20 per cent 
of the forms for the five groups are aa follows: Group 1, 10; 
Group 11, 10; Group 111, 28; Group IV, 35fGn>up V, 43; and 
for the total of Groups I to V, inclusive, 38. As the size of the 
city decreases, there seems to be more agreement as to what 
items should be included within the reference forms. These 
data may be noted in Table 18 even though only Groups I and 
V, the independent secondaiy schools, and county systems, 
are presented in tabular fdnn. No sudi tendeno^ is apparent 
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for the geographical regions, also omitted from the table, but 
the county systems show even more marked lack of ajg;recment. 
The differences between groups may be partially ^counted 
for by the fact that published forms are used more frei|uently 
in" smaller cities. However, sinc^ most of the" published 
forms are used in the Middle West and only s m al l differences 
exist among the r^ions the effect of this factor seems smalls 

Table 18 . — liemt appearing <m at leaei^ SO per cent of the reference, 
. Uanke and percentage of forme in which they were found 


Oroop 

Total 

Inde- 

pendent 

ttoond- 

try 

schools 

Coonty 

systomi 

I 

V 

S 

8 

4 

1 

• 

54.7 

01.0 

811 

84.0 

818 

75.fi 

82L4 

718 

710 

519 

41.2 

818 

719 

72LO 

519 

47.0 

518 

514 

610 

88.9 

58.8 

54.0 

518 

710 

77.8 

TRft 

612 

510 

84.0 

816 

41.2 

44.5 

618 

44.0 

414 

62L0 

62.7 

618 

410 

27.1 

216 

60.fi 

62.5 

410 

212 

SS.3 

68.1 

414 

62.0 

610 

21ft 

416 

44.2 

310 

414 

11.? 

64.1 

419 

410 

117 

' 11.7 

610 

87.3 

110 

11.1 

20.4 

62L7 

312 

410 

212 

17.5 

410 

31.5 

24.0 

22.8 

11.7 

44.5 

814 

28.0 

210 

20.4 

217 

20.0 

210 

119 

17.5 

28.4 

28.3 

210 

119 

10 

811 

28.5 

4.0 

18 

813 

112 

27.9 

28.0 


20.4 

81.1 

218 

210 

88.0 

17.5 

28.4 

2M 

12L0 

11.1 

10 

20-7 

214 

. 10 

10 


812 

210 

4.0 

18 

10 

816 

218 

10 

15 

17.5 

818 

211 

12.0 

ILl 

11.7 

82.4 

. 211 

28.*0 

212 

10 

218 

2L7 

>. 10 

ILI 


27.0 

2Ql8 

10 

15 

20.4 

10 

jl8 

8X0 

114 


Item 


Dtscipllna - 

Oenenl lUtemeDt or rvnArlu. 

H«*Hh 

Appearaoce - 

8<^Unhlp 


Skin In Inatnictioo i 

ChArncter - - 

Would you •mploy-:--.: 

Tact - — 

Boot fuitwl to what gndM or nbieots. 


CoopcrftUon - — 

lnitiatiT« - 

Dafly prepantioQ. . 

OecMnl Mtimitr of applicant. 
Voice. 


Uw oCEofUeb - 

iFeakest polnU 

Self-oocitrol 

Profanloiial grpwili and Interest. 
ParB0DiUt7...t.. 


Loyalty.^ — 

StroDf^ points 

UxKkntandlng of children... 

Care o( room - 

Attention to lodlyidnal needs 

Deirets-menUl and pbysloal 

nmm applicant teuf ht onder your aapcrrisloa. 

Entbownn - — - 

MotlTitloD - — 

Oppottmilty to tormlnt JndciiNot ot appUrwit 


I 8ki0 in tawtraotloii In thin Uble Is a coqlposita of Umh 
to tastraot, taetm in inttracttai. toochln* poww, and 


ttanu: Skill in initnictlan, sbOlty 
toortihn sbOtty. 


The 30 items appealing on at least 20 per cent of the refer- 
ence KlRTilfH of all dtiee in Groups I and V are shown in Table 
18. No effort will be made here to enumerate all items.' 
Rather, will be placed on^ significant differences 
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flxiflting between the groups and regionB. ^ inyerse relation ’ 

exists in the fre|iuency with which items appear on reference 
blanks and the size of the city in which the blanks are used. 

The item “discipline” illustrates the point in question. In 
cities of Group 1 this item appears on about 65 per. cent of thO\ ‘ ■* 
forms; in Group II, 67 per cent; in Group III, 85*^r cent; 

Group rV, 90 per cent;*and Group V, 92 per cent. 

Other frequently mentioned items in which this inverse 
relation seems to hold are: “Tact,” “grades or subjects to 
which best suited,” “daily preparation,” “voice,” “use of 
English,” “professional growth and interest,” and ” attention 
to individual needs.” 

Differences among the groups and regions exist throughout 
the list, but space does not permit their discussion. It seems 
that the city systems are more interested in learning about 
the “preparation,” ”weak points” of the applicant’s ieaching 
ability, and hpr.“ professional growth and interest” than are 
independent secondary schools and county systems. On the 
other hand, the independent secondary schools are more 
interested in the relations of teachers to pupils, to the admin- 
istration, and to other teachers, and the extent to which 
applicants can aid in extracurriculum activities. 

ExampUa ojjorms tmik unique proviavmsjijtReference forms 
differ considerably in giving adequate sections totl^ 
respondent. ^Hiile it is true that a great majority of'tEe 
bhurks are relatively, so simple that no specific directions seem 
necessary for their use, a considerable number of forms 
request information on rather indefinite items. Whenever 
this occurs, some explanation is usually necessary either to 
tell how the rating ^ould be done pr to define the traits or 
qualities listod. ' For example^ the trait “ character ” isdisted 
on a large number of forms. When the respondent is asked 
to chec^ on q 5-point scale of superior, above average, aver- 
age, below average, and poor, questions like the following 
may arise in his mind: “Whtft is meant by character?” 

“What does the superintendent receiving the form mean by 
characterT” “tinder what conditions should im applicant 
be marked. 'superior ’7” Many forms give no indication of 
the answer to such questions. Some schook, howevei*, have 
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sought to make the returns more valuable to themselves by 
defining the terms employed on the fonn. 

Two of the methods used for overcoming these objections 
are found on the blanks from Des Moines, Iowa, and Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The former rates applicants as superior, poor, 
and average in terms of the per cent of teachers who should 
be ^ted within each cat^oiy. No mention is made of the 
at^butes included within the term ** character." The blank 
from Minneapolis uses the words superior, good, fair, and 
poor and places them on a horizontal line at equal intervab 
across the page. The words are defined as shown in Figure 
5, which iDustrates the organization of the inquiry blank: 

INQUIRY HANK MINNIAPOUS PUBLIC BOfOOLB 



Fionu 5.— The tnt Uuie Itviu ol the Inqnlrj blank need la MinaMpoUe, Minn. 


This device gives a scale for rating in ^enns of words of com- 
mon usage and gives definite aid to the respondent for judging 
and interpreting the trait under consideration. 

Among the items listed on the form from Hamtramck, 
Mi6h., are 11 to be checked on a b-point scale of very poor, 
poor, medium, good, and excellent. Each of these 11 terms 
is given an explicit definition. An interesting blank also 
comes from the Dawson County High School and Glendive, 
Mont., city schools. This blank has 9 of its 12 items ar- 
ranged for rating on a 5-point scale of lowest, low, average, 
high, and highest. PFovision is made for definitiain of both 
the traits to be rated and the scale by means of which the 
rating is made. - . 
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The form from Pasadena, Calif., requests fligh t, general 
items of information on the fron^ and contains a graphic 
rating report of six items on the reverse side of the form. 
The report contains definite instructions for its use, explains 
the scale used in rating, describes in considerable detail each 
item upon which information is requested, and provides space 
for miscellaneous reniarks for each item. The instructions 
and the first two items are shown Figure 6; 

S. OTHER TYPES OP COMMUNlCATIOIf WITH REFERENCES • 

Personal UUers . — As shown in Figure 3, about 32 per cent 
of the superintendents of city systems, about 65 per cent of 
the principals of independent secondary schools, and about 
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FiQumx 0.— Tbt first two items oo tbs btek ol tbs rofsrsooi farm used in Pundens, Cslli. 


60 per cent of the county superintendents do not use any 
type of formal reference blank. Many of these school 
executives wntd personal letters of inquiiy to references 
hated by the applicant because they feel that they are enabled 
to obtaiii a more honest and frank statement of the candidate. 
Particulariy is this practice followed when the reference is 
well known to the superintendent or principal who is employ- 
ing a teqcher. 

Open fetters, — “Open letters of recommendation’' and the 
“to whom it may concern testimonials” are not given much 
consid^tion by the majority of school suiMiintendents. 
It ^ 1 ^ found from data not shown in tabular form that such 
letters considered in from 17 per cent of the systems in 
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Group V to 44 per cent of the systems of Group I. In the 
independent secondary schools they were reported used 
28 per cent and in &e county systems in 32 per cent of the 
systems.' Of the lotal nnmber of city superintendents 
reporting concerning thi^ question, 24 per cent indicate that 
they consider these references. 

A STUDIES or THE VALUE Of WHITTEN RECOMMENDATIONS 

Stvdies made oj recommendations . — Inasmuch as so many 
systems make use of reference blankh and other types of 
written communications with references the question natu- 
rally arises as to the value of these recommendations. Vick,‘* 
in a study of the written recommendation as a factor in 
selecting teachers in 176 Dlinois schools, comes to the con- 
clusions that (1) written recommendations are used in the 
selection of about 90 per cent of the high-school teachers, 
(2) the forms of the recommendations desired by sdperin- 
tendents most frequently are (a) answers to specific questions, 
{b) general letters in answer to specific questions, and (e) 
underlined words and phrases, and (3) the 10 traits most 
desir^ in teachers by superintendents and principals are in 
the ordes of their rank: Understcuiding of children, coopera- 
tion and loyalty, discipline, mtegrity and sincerity, profes- 
sional interest and growth, adaptability and resourcefulness, 
sense of justice, self-control, initiative and self-reliance, skill 
and care in assignment. 

The study by Vick implies that because superintendents 
use written blanks they consider them to be one of the most 
useful sources of information concerning prospective teachers. 
Dozier ^ analyzed 1,132 letters of recommendations in the 
files of the teachers’ appointment committee of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and concludes that: (1) the value of recom- 
mendations varies with the point of view and training of 
those whe ^te them, (2) great care should be exercised in 
the formulation of rating-sheets for collecting data concerning 
the ability of teachers, (3) ^h forms should fit the point 
of view and training of thosewho make use of them, (4) the 

Vick, E. A Stody ol tbi Wrltt«i Recommwdmtiop is § Fiotor ia Um Stltotion 

ofTeaoben. U^pabUabtd MaiUr'i Thadi, UidTmity of ODp. mi. 

» Doder, Menkiih Oonfldcotiil R#oomm<ndtiooi m % Baiif for Sekiotliig Tm/dbrnt^ ‘ 
Journal of Bdooattooal P we trci i, 14A36-W» DooenitMi VM. 
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yalue of recommendationB depends in a measure upon the 
amount of detail recorded, and(5) all writers of recommenda- 
, tions place lai]ge emphasis upon th© social qualities of 
teachers. 

Letters of recommendation vary in length, in*form, in 
quality, and in content. Als o the individuals who recom- 
mend and interpret may differ considerably in the meaning 
attached to dewnptive terms and phrases. At present the 
method of writing letters of recommendation varies so 
greatly that practically no degree of standardization exists, 

Snggetied improvemerUa.~hi order partially to rectify this 
situation Weidemann “ devised a new type of recommenda- 
tion blank for grades 6 to 12. This blank seeks to standard- 
ize the interpretation of the words used, to standardize the 
rating of traits, and to present a more uniform list of traits 
upon which ratings should be made. The study o^ers sug- 
gestions which will be of value to superintendents and prin- 
cipals who are desirous of improving their methods of 
securing information from persons given as references by- 
candidates. 

Since written recommendations are used so extensively in 
selecting new teachers, \i appears that superintendents con- 
sider them to be a medium through which information con- 
cerning prospective teachers may be obtained. Car© should 
be exerd^ in the use of such forms because of the different 
meanings attached to descriptive terms and phrases. 


, 7. THE PHOTOGRAPH 

UnreltahHiy of judging teachens by ‘photographs . — Nearly all 
superintendents and principals require that a photograph ac- 
company the application of prospective teachere. Several 
studies show that this procedure aids very little in th© selec- 
tion of competent teachers. On© of these is by Johns.** This 
investigator submitted a set of 24 pictures of superintendents 
and. principals, high-school instructors, elementary-school 
teachers, and kindergarten teachers to piil>lic-8chool superin- 
tendents in Nebraska, secretaries of boards of education, and 


X Waidaoianii, O. O. ANtwTn>«l4tt«roriUooiiun«iKlattoofcrTaach«n. BdottUoiul 
BtMirah R«oard. UDivmltr ol N*taruka, 3:e7-7l, 7*^ Deomiber I0a>. 

•< ''^**‘* ’*’**• *** Phototraph «n Um S^km of TtMbtn. 
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to secretftriee of placement bureaus throughout the country. 
A total of 148 replies were received. From the correlations 
f between the marking of candidates for the different classes 
of judges Johns concludes that ** there is no value in a photo- 
graph in determining ability to teach.” Tiegs ** also reports 
little value in the use of photographs in determining the 
teaching efficiency of prospective teachers. The rating of 25 
teachers by 1 1 judges when correlated with the actual rating 
of these teachers by general superyisors, principals, together 
with the estimate of the assistant superintendent, show a 
negative relationship of low d^ree. The coefficient of corr^ 
lation was reported as — .08. 

The value of the photograph . — One should not assume, how- 
ever, that the photograph has no value at all. In both 
studies referred to the photographs submitted were of teach- 
ers in service and probably of persons of fairly pleasing ap- 
pearance. If superintendents and principals desire to use the 
photograph not for the purpose of attempting to select can- 
didates on the basb of fv photograph so much as to'obtain a 
general impression of the applicant, they are probably en- 
tirely justified in requesting a picture of the candidate. Such 
' a procedure enables them to guard against interviewing or 
selecting strikingly unattractive candidates, ” provided, of 
course,” says Johns, “that the art of photography did not 

too well cover up the actual situation.” 

* 

A EXAMINATIONa 

$ 

The problem . — ^Teachers have long been examined in some 
manner or other to determine their coihpetence for the posi- 
tions for which they make application. In the earlier days 
the judgment of the board of education or superintendent 
was adequate for all purposes. Simple written examinations 
were given to applicants by the county superintendent or by 
an examining committee. A certificate earned in this way 
served all needs on the professional side.^ On the personal 
side, however, other consideratioDs were frequently deter- 
mining factors. Personal and political friendships, church 
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relationships, party affiliations played a part. The daughter 
of an estimablo citizen, the young woman who n eed e d aid to 
support her widowed mother, the young widow, or the wife 
whose husband had deserted her were persons given added 
consideration out of public, sympathy The public attitude 
was" that anyone could *'keep school/' 

The selection of teachers has now become a complex and 
highly important administratiye function. Minimum quali- 
fications for teaching have been formulated and put into 
effect by accrediting agencies, State departments of educa- 
tion, and by local school boards. Teachers are being trained 
in universities and colleges from which they are graduated 
with more or less adequate academic and professional train- 
ing. The responsibility for the certification of teachers is 
rapidly being assumed by the State. Under these conditions 
the need for examining applicants is greatly decreased except 
in the large cities. 

Methods of examination vary considerably from city to 
city. In some systems relatively simple written examina- 
tions are administered, in others difficult written and oral 
examinations are given. 

WriUen ezominorions.— This and other studies have shown 
that approximately 3 to 4 percent of the school systems use 
the written examination as a feature of their method of choos- 
ing the instructional staff.* The data for the present study 
are reported by size of city, geographical region, and type of 
school. (See Fig. 7.) Data concerning independent secon- 
daiy schools have becm omitted from this figure because such 
schools do not maintain grades at the elenientaxy or junior 
high school levels and because no data were reported at the 
senior high school level. 

Written e x a min ations are seldom used except in cities of 
more than 30,000 population. Of the cities of leas than 30,000 
population, written exammadons are used in selecting ele- 
mentaiy<^ool teachers, junior hi^ school teachers, and 
senior high school teachers in less than 1 per cent of the 
systems. None of the 159 independent secondary-school 
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principals and only a few county superintendents reported 
the use of written^ examinations. 

Examination ayatem in selected cities . — ^Among the cities 
reporting special examinations for prospectire teachers Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Jersey City, N. J.; Rochester, N. Y.; and 
Boston, Mass., illustrate the polidee and practices relating 
to examination systems. 
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(/) Fort Wayne . — Fort Wayne is an illustration of a city 
school system which gives examinations only to new inex- 
perienced elementary-school teachers. The plan has been 
followed for about three years, and is report^ to be a dis- 
tinct aid in eliminating aU but the beet inexperienced appli- 
cants. The scores made on the examination are given 
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wei^t in the program of teacher selection approziinately 
equal to giren to the applicant's transcript of record 
and references. • 

{g) Rochester.— In Bocheeter both oral and written 
examinationB are ^ren to candidates for permanent appoint- 
ment. The oral examination is usually held the day of the 
written examination and is ordinarily from 15 to 20 minutes 
in length. This examination is ^ reality an interview with 
one or more of the members of the exsTtiining committee. 
Each candidate is given a personality rating on the assump- 
tion that 80 is about the average rating of all applicants. 

The written examinations are of the essay type and deal 
chiefly with^the psychology of the particular subject for 
which intended. Some of these tests are constructed by 
members of the board of examiners, some by heads of 
departments, and others by the directors of subject fields. 
The examination procedure is somewhat as follows: All 
candidates for *^first appointment** who have been given a 
‘*first a ss i gnm ent** must take an examination during the 
course of the first year. Persons graduated from t.hA city 
teacher-training school or who hold masters’ degrees are 
excused from the written examination. Candidates for 
junior high school or senior high school positions take tests 
in 'their subject fields, but elementary-echool teachers must 
take examinations in ox subjects and in psychology, except 
that for each year^of successful experience elsewhere they 
are excused from one examination of their choice excepting 
psychology. Candidates are placed on an eligible list from 
which all appointments are made, provided that one-third 
of the sum of twice their score on die subject examinations 
plus their personality score equals or exceeds 70. 

,4At the time the data were obtained from Rochester, 
committees were at work on a plan of reorganizing the 
e xamina tion system and of eliminating some of what e ee m ed 
to the authoritiee as rather obvious defects. 

(5) Jersey Oiiy , — In Jersey CSty the board of examiners 
is composed of one board member, the superintendent, two > 
assbtant superintendents, one principal of a high school, 
one principal of an elementary school, and one member of 
the resear^ department. 
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All candidates must have had three years of successful 
expenence and must hold “limited secondary certificates" 
to te^h ^e subject for which application is made. Written 
examinations, usually of the essay type, must be successfully 
passed m the subject for which the candidate is an applicant. 
If applicants pass the written examination, an oral examina- 
tioii is ^ven by the whole board of examiners. This exami- 
nation is ^neral in nature and is for the purpose of judging 
the experience (including references), preparation, back- 
^und, methods of teaching, and knowledge of the subject. 
Each member of the board makes an estimate and the 
appUcante’ score is the average of these individual estimates. 
Candidates are placed on eligible lists according to the 
scores made on the ^mtten and oral examinations. Appli- 
cants are appointed in order of their rank on the eligible 
hats. Provision is made whereby the person ranking num- 
ber one on the list may refuse to accept about three appoint- * 
ments before being dropped from the digible list. 

(4) Boston. ^Another city with a comprehensive plan for 
exa mining prospective teachers is Boston. High-school 
teachers must take an examination in a major subject and 
m the two minor subjects prescribed to be taken with the 
particular major subject chosen. Candidates must make a 
mark of 70 per cent on the major subject and an average of 
70 POT cent for the total of all th^ examinations. In 
addition, the candidate must give a demonstration lesson 
before an examiner or a specialist in the subject being 
taught. T^e amount and quality of experience otc also 
pven consideration. In order to be placed on the eligible 
list an applicant must have at least 420 points of a possible 
600 on the subject examination, a score of 210 points of a 
possible 300 oti the demonstration lesson, and may incrpono 
the final score as much as 100 points depending upon the 
amoimt and character of experience. Candidates are placed 
on eligible lists according to subjects for which eligible and 
are chosen in the order on the list. 

2^ valiu of written examinationB.— The value of written 
laminations as one of the bases for selOTting teachere' lies 
m the manner of their administration and interpretation 
WeU-constructed tests, carefully administered by educa^ 
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tional experts may be of eonsiderable value in aiding school 
executives to choose teachers wisely. On the other hand, 
studies made of the relationahip existing between vaiious 
types of profeeaional examinations and teaching efficiency 
have shown that the scores made on such teste have little 
value in predicting teaching success. Boardihan” has 
aho^ that there is little relationship between classroom 
efficiency of teachers as judged by ratings of pupils, teachers, 
supervisors, or combinations, of these on the one hand, and 
intelligent scores, or scores on tests of professional informa- 
tion, or scores on tests of knowledge of teaching procedures 
on the other, l^iis should cause school executives to exer- 
cise conmderable caution in the use of tests and examinations 
as a basis of judging the fitness of applicapts f^r teaching posi- 
tions until we are more able than at present to measure 
accurately those qualities predictive of teaching success. 
This leads the B^search Division o'f the National Education 
Association to condudje that “unless a school system is able 
to do the job ^ell, it wo<3d ^bably do better to have no 
written examinations for selecting and promoting teachers."** 

». HEALTH AND PHYSICAL BXAidINATIONB 

Number of systems requiring . — Many school systems now 
require that a certificate of health bo filed with the superin- 
tendent before the appointment is made. The National 
Education Association * reports that for 1,494 city systems 
physical examinations are required in from 8.9 per cent of 
the systenw from 2,600 to 6,000 population to 49.4 per cent 
of the dties of more than 100,000 population. Approxi- 
mately 16.6 per cent of the total number of dties reporting 
require physical examinations. 

Who mokes the examtndtonf— I*ractice varies in regard to 
the persons making the physical examination. Some dties 
require only a health certificate issued by any reputable 
medical noctor whereas others require that the' examination 
be performed by a doctor employed by the b6ard of education. 

■ BoHSman, OhiriH W. IVnaMlniiil Taatt m iti—iM tS T»dilM aaetmuy te 
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M. tNTfRVIKWim AFPLICANT8 

Value of the personal inkrvieu ). — One of the most widely 
used methods of securing information concerning applicants 
is tlm personal interview. Lewis states, “There is no 
substitute for the personal interview.” ** Hines, in speaking 
of the problem of teacher selection for Cincinnati, adds, 
•”No applicant wOl be employed without an interview. 
The object of this interview is not to permit personal judg- 
.^ment, but to verify and expand the infonnation contained in 
the application blank.” * It should not be inferred, however, 
that the personal interview is an infallible tool. It is, how-^ 
ever, a valuable method when employed by those traine^ofn 
its use. ^ 

EaAeid to which personal interview is utilized . — Nearly all 
school systems, both laige and small, make use of the personal 
interview. The data relating to the percentages of systems 
where an interview is neither required nor suggested are 
presented in Table 19. The data for cities of various sizes 
agree fairly well, where comparable, with those reported by 
the National Eklucation .^ssociation.* 

Tabu 19. — Percentagee of syilems in which a pereonal it 
neither suggested nor required 
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SBLBCnON AND APPOINTMINT OF TEACHCRB 

Rel&tively alight differences exist in school systems in 
regard to interviewing teachers of the various levels. In 
general, if a superintendent interviews teachers for senior liigh 
school positions he also interviews teachers for junior Hi gh 
school and for elementary-school positions. Differences 
between cities of various size are relatively small, but some 
tendency exists for teachers to bo . interviewed somewhat 
more frequently in the East and Middle West than in the 
South and West. 

^The officials “who irtlervievD candidates . — The superintendent i 
interviews candidates for positions'in city school systems in ' 
49.5 per cent of the systems; the principal interviews them 
in about 15 per cent of the ^sterns; and members of the 
teachers’ rammittee of the board and individual members of 
the. board in fibout 6 per cent of the systems. Considerable 
differences exist among cities of various sizes, among regions, 
among types of schools, and among school levels. Table 20 
shows these differences in detail. ' 

(1) Iniemcw\by the school board . — As the size of the city 
decreases the r61e played by school board members in the 
interviewing of teachers increases. School boards a-inn seem 
to play an important r61e in interviewing teachers in the 
Middle West, in the South, in the independent secondary 
schools, and in the elementary and senior high schools. A 
probaUe reason for the smaller part played by school boards 
in interviewing candidates for positions in junior bi gH schools 
lies in the fact that most of the junior high schools are in 
large cities and in these larger cities the boards assume less 
responsibility for interviewing teachers than .in the 
localities. Practically no difference exists between the 
extend to which the various board members interview elemen- 
tary and senior or #>year high school candidates. 

(i) IniervietDS by supenntcndenis . — The superintendent 
interviews candidates most frequently in cities of from 2,600 
to 80,000 population. Ip cities of less than 2,500 population 
the rftle played by the board causes him to interview can-* 
didates in fewer cases; in cities of more than 30,000 the 
increamngly complex school organization frequently causes 
superintendents to delegate this function to heads of depart- 
ments, supervisors, or assistant superintendents. In the 
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lai^^ities, the board of examiners or the director of personnel 
frequently has this responsibility. Superintendents inter- 
view more frequently in the South and Middle West t-ha n 
they do in the West or East. They are also somewhat more 
likely to interview elementary than junior or senior high 
school teachers. 

Tabm 20.— Pereentoi^ 0 / da$nfied according to ffroup, oehool 
Uvd, and type of $ehool^ in which candtdaiee are inieroiewed by oawioue 
pereone 
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(5) IntenUws by princtpofs.— Princip^ of schools inter- 
view from 10.9 per cent of the candidAtes in places of less 
than 2,500 population to 20.1 per cent in cities of from 
10,000 to 30,000 population. Principals of schpols in the 
East and West also interview teachers more frequently than 
do the^rincipals of cities in either the South or Middle West. 
Elementary-school principals interview Candida^ least 
frequently and senior or 4-year high school principi^ inter- 
view candidates most frequently. 
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W) InUrvum by heada oj deparirnemta and aupamaara.^ 
Heads of departments and supervisors also interview some 
applicants. This practice is reported most frequently in 
the lai^er cities and in^the Western States. 

(5) Independent aecondary aehoola and county ayatema . — 
School boards of independent secondary schools, interview 
teachers much more frequently>^an do boards of city 
^tems, but since most of these schools are in small com- 
munities this is not unexpected. The practices in county 
^tema are reported to be but little different from those 
employed in city systems. 

Number of teachera interviewed. — In the systems reporting, 
the number of elementary •school teachers interviewed before 
appointment for 1929-30 was 6,907; junior high school 
teachers, 1,292; senior or 4-year high school teachers,. 3,171. 
The average number interviewed per system reporting was 
found to be 11.5, 3.6, and 5.0, respectively, for elementary, 
junior, and senior high school teachers. A comparison of 
these averages with the average number of new teachers 
appointed for 1929-30 indicates that approximately 43 per 
cent 6f the new elementary-school teachers, about 74 per 
cent of the junior high school teachers, and approximately 
93 per cent of the senior high school teachers werQ inters 
viewed before appointment. 

In spite ^of the fact that the reports of superintendents 
show practically no differences among the various levels in 
regard to the policy of requiring interviews, the data relating 
to the q^ual number of teachers employed for the year 
1929-30 indicate that elementary-school teachers are much 
more frequently employed without an interview than are 
junior or senior high school teachers. 

Reimburaement of appHeanta for expenaea incurred in ae- 
curing peraonal interview. — ^The expenses incurred by candi- 
dates in securing personal interviews must be borne largely, 
by the applicants themselves. Particularly is t.hia true if 
the applicant is later employed. Only 5 per cent of the cities 
make any provision for paying either all or part of the can- 
didates’ expenses if employed. Only 10 per cent make any 
provision if the applicant is not employed. (See Table 21.) 
Hpwever, provisions are sometimes made for reimbursing 
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candidates in special mstances if requested to come a con- 
siderable distance for an interview. Almost 5 per cent of 
the systems do thb when the applicant is employed and 
slightly more than 8 per cent when the candidate is not 
employed. Provisions for reimbursement of candidates are 
made most frequently in cities of from 10,000 to 30,000 
population and in cities of the Eastern States. Independent 
secondaiy schools reimburse applicants in neariy 12 per cent 
of the systems when candidates are not employed. Coimty 
superintendents reported that from 2 to 3 per cent of the 
^sterns make provision for reimbursing candidates when 
employed and neariy 5 per cent when not employed. 

The amount of reimbursement made for expenses incurred 
varies considerably. Almost a third of the superintendents 
reported either all railroad fare or full expenses, neariy a 
third reported about one-half ol the incurred expenses, 
about 20 per cent reported that it depended upon the cir- 
cumstances and the distance traveled. 


Tablb 21 . — PerctntoQtt of $y$Um» in which applieanU are reimbtirae^ 
for expentertncurred «n pereonal tnierview 
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Technique /or oral interview . — Definite techniques for con- 
ducting the ^ interview are reported to have been devised 
by abo6t 28 per cent of the superintendents of city school 
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systeim. Superintendents in the East and Middle Weet 
reported the use of a technique slightly more frequently than 
did the superintendents Of the South and West. The super- 
intendents in the cities of more than 100,000 population re- 
ported such a technique in half of the cases, but those in 
cities of less than 100,000 population retried a technique 
in only from 22 to 30 per cent of the systems. CJounty super- 
intendents reported a technique in only about a fifth of the 
systems. 

II. VJSITINa 9F CANDIDATES IN OTHER SCHOOLS 

Advantages of visiting candidates . — Probably one of the best 
smgle devices for judging an applicant is to observe his work 
in a situation with which he is familiar. Ni^nerous super- 
intendents follow the policy of narrowing the choice for new 
teachers to a limited few and then either visiting them per- 
sonally in their clasarooms or sending staff members to observe 
» their woik. Sometimes the candidates must come to the city 
and teach a' prepared lesson. Sometimes, if the candidate 
is inexperienced and in a teocher-tiaining institution, visits 
are made to interview her supervisor and to observe her in 
practice teaching. 

The advantages of such plans are apparent. They allow 
the superintendent to observe what an applicant is able to 
do in a teaching situation. However, several cautions should 
be kept in mind conce&iiiig the use of these plans. A great 
deal of the superintendents' time and a considerable expendi- 
ture of money are required in comparison with other methods 
^ of teacher selection. It should be asserted, however, that 
the expenditure of a reasonable amount of money in locating 
and securing competent teachers is a highl y desirable invest- 
ment for any school board to make. Good teachers require 
less detailed supervision, do better classroom work, and if the 
salary schedule is ddequate to pay them sufficiently for their 
services, their tenure will be longer than would be the case 
with inferior teachers. 

The superintendent should also bear in mind that one visit 
is a very brief time in which to pass judgment. Many factors 
which may cause, a visit on any one day to show the teacher 
as poorer or better than actually is, need to be taken into 
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consideration. In spite of the possible objections, the visita- 
tion of candidates is highly desirable provided conditions are 
such to make it practicable for a superintendent to utilize 
the plan. 

Percentages of systems in tokieh candidates are visited in 
other scAoofs.— Superintendents report that it is their policy 
to visit applicants who teach in other schools for the purpose 
of observing their work if conditions make it at all practicable 
to do so. The extent to which superintendents follow thin 
plan in cities of various sizes, in the various geographical 
regions, and in the various types of schools is set forth in 
Table 22. Slightly more than 42 per cent of the city super- 
intendents reported that it is their policy to visit, and almost 
17 per cent more added that they sometimes visit in order to 
observe the applicants* work. Superintendents in the East- 
ern States reported visitation in a far greater proportion of 
the systems than did the superintendents of ^e West and 
South. 


Tablb 22 . — Ptreenlagts of systems in which candidates are visited by 
staff members before appointment 
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The data for the city school systems compare favorably 
with the data reported by, the National Education Associa- 
tion,*' but percentages of systems using the method are some- 

• Nattanl Bdondob a«wattnn, B mttli Bnllltn. VoL X, No. 1, Junarr MZ a M. 
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what lees than reported by Gough.• ** The difference probably 
is largely accounted for by the fact that the systems used in 
his study are located wholly within the Middle West and East, 
and the superintendents of these regions reported a larger 
percentage of systems following the policy of visiting pros- 
pective teachers. 

Number of teachers visited in previous positions , — About 716 
elementary-school teachers were visited prior to their appoint- 
ment for the year 1929— 30j 153 junior high school teachers 
were visited prior to appointment; and 366 senior or 4-year 
high school teachers were visited and appointed. The aver- 
age number visited per system reporting was found to be 1.4, 
0.6, and 0.8, respectively, for elementary junior high school, 
and senior high school teachers. 

A comparison of these averages with the average number of 
new teachers appointed for the year 1929-30 reveals that 
very small percentages of the teachers appointed were visited 
prior to appointment. Obviously, however, if inexperienced 
teachers were appointed,' they could not be visited in previous 
positions. Approximately 6.3 per cent of the new elementary 
school teachers appointed were visited before appointment, 
about 8.7 per cent of the junior high school teachers were 
visited, and about 12.5 per cent of the senior high school 
teachers were visited prior to appointment. 

Persons making visUst — The data show that m city school 
systems 1,745 visits were made by staff members to observe 
the work of 1,233 new teachers who were visited before 
appointment for the year 1929-30. Consequently, some of 
these teachers were observed by more than one staff member. ' 
The average number of visitations to teachers who were 
observed is 1.4. 

The percentage of the total number of visits made to other 
systems by staff members '^pccording to groups, regions, 
school levels, and types of schoob included m the study is 
shown in Table 23. In all city school systems combined the 
superintendents were reported to have made approximately 
45 per cent of the total number of vimtations, and principals, 

• Qodgh, H. B. Tbe Prooidm YoOowtd In tbt BmployiDtot ot Tmcimt in CttiM of 
S»M)4»000 PopnkUon. UnpabUffhnd MaiUr^ TbMii, Unlfntty of MIddmoU, 1M. 
n^4M7. 
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assistftnt superintendents, general superrisors, and special 
subject supeirisoTB were reported to have made from 10 to 
about 48 per cent each. School board members made about 
4 per cent of the visits. 

In the larger sjstemB superintendents do little visitation 
themselves, but delegate thia function chiefly to principals 
of schools, to the assistant superintendents, and to super- 
visors. Superintendents in cities of from 10,000 to 30,000 
themselves make most of the visits. Superintendents in 
the East and West visit more frequently than do superin- 
tendents of the Middle West or South. Superintendents 
also tend to visit elementary-school teachers in a somewhat 
greater proportion of the cases than they do junior or senior 
high school teachers. This is^aigely accounted for by the 
fact that principals of junior or senior high schools make 
more visits than do principals of elementary schools. Prin- 
cipals were reported as making a larger percentage of visita- 
tions in cities of more than 100,000 and in the Middle Western 
cities. Supervisors and assistant superintendents were slan 
reported to make a greater proportion of visits in the Middle 
Western States. 
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Boards of education or their committees play a more sig- 
nificant part in the cities of less than 2,500 jiopiilation, and 
in the East and Middle West. Almost no difference exists 
between the role played by the board for elementary and 
senior high school teachers. The smaller percentage of 
instances in which board members visit junior high school 
teachers is probably accounted for by the fact that junior 
high schools are found more frequently in the larger cities 
where the boards of education assume less direct responsi- 
bility for visiting prospective teachers. 

;i. SUMMARY 

The use oj application blanks . — Information concerning 
teachers is collected in a variety of ways, but the use of appli- 
cation blanks is common to nearly aU systems. It is impos- 
sible to state an ideal number of items for application blanks. 
They should be as short ^ possible and yet serve the function 
for which they were devised, namely, to furnish school exec- 
utives with essential information concerning the applicants 
for teaching and administrative positions. The range of 
the number of items is large. The lower extreme may indi- 
cate that some systems are not requesting certain valuable 
information, while the upper extreme suggests that other 
systems are requesting items of useless information. Of 
course, it must be recognized that complete uniformity of 
application blanks is not desired, but it is safe to assume 
that many of the long application blanks call for informa- 
tion which is of little value in selecting the teaching personnel. 

The use oj rejerenee blanks . — No attempt is made to set up 
an ** ideal'' reference form. ’'Although frequmicy of items is 
no true criterion of the importance of particular items in any 
given school system, it is indicative of present practice. The 
large number of items on some forms and the small number of 
items on many others show either that school superintendents 
do not agree among themselvee as to what information is 
important to reference forms or that local conditions vary so 
much as to necessitate the request for wide varieties of infor- 
mation. 

Reference blanks, if they are to be used with greatest sue-*" 
cess, should confonn to certain general standards. Th^ 
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should be brief enough to insure careful murlring of all traits 
by the respondent within a reasonable amount of time; they 
should contain only relevant material and all information 
which may be obtained by other means should be omitted; 
they should be so construcfed as to be attractive and in a 
form which may be rapidly and accurately filled out; and 
they should contain enough descriptive information concern- 
ing the rating scale and the traits listed to insure that the 
respondent and the’superintendent receiving the form have a 
common understanding as to the traits upon which the appli- 
cant is to be judged. 

The vee of examinatiom . — ^Written and oral examinations 
are held in only about 4 per cent of the systems and then in 
only the larger systems. The value of an examination sys- 
tem lies in the manner in which the tests are constructed, 
administered, and interpreted. The consensus of opinion, 
however, seems to be that unless a city is prepared to under- 
take a comprehensive system of examinations it should not 
attempt this method of selecting teachers. 

Other methods of collecting information ,.— letters are 
given some credence, the photograph is usually requested, 
health and physical examinations are frequendy required, 
candidates are interviewed in almost all of the systems, and 
candidates, if teaching, are visited by staff oflScers from about 
60 per cent of the systems prior to appointment. 

Ejfectiveneea of methods and devices need . — Studies made of 
the effectiveness of most of the techniques used show a low 
predictive value. The photograph has litde predictive value ; 
the reliability of superintendents’ recommendations may often 
be questioned; academic and professional tests correlate rela- 
tively low with teaching success; few superintendents judge 
candidates on an interview or in observadon of their teachi^ 
except through personal impression. 

TiegB**says, 

• The reasons for the present low status of prediction techniques appear, 
in a general way, to be clear. Teaching success can not be satisfactorily 
predicted unless teaching service can be adequately evaluated when it is 
observed; and in the past teaching service has, to a large extent, not 
been correctly evaluated because rating office have attempted to work 

* Tligi» SriMit W. An BTiiiiAtkni d Soom Ttohniquit of Tmtibm BtlMUon. Bloomlnr 
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with oonoepta bo general in nature as to require their personal reactions 
to facts of teacher and pupil iM:tivity, rather than a faithful recording 
and adequate understand!^ of these facts themselves. 

Although the problem of predicting teaching success is far 
from solved, superintendents and principals of schools should 
keep in mind that the selection of teachers is one of the most 
important functions of school executives. The superintend- 
ent who is cognizant of this fact should attempt to obtain as 
much reliable information as possible about both the inex- 
perienced and the experienced teachers who are being con- 
sidered for positions. He should then in cooperation with 
principals and supervisors weigh all the evidence and nomi- 
nate only those persons who possess eveiy qualification that 
he and his principals and supervisors think essential. 


1 
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CHAPTER VI : PROCEDURES IN APPOINTING THE 
TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

/. THS PROBLEM 

Slept inodved in eeUcting permnW.— The actual selection 
and appointment of teachers inTolves several steps among 
which are: (1) the selection of the candidates, (2) the nomi- 
nation of the selected cwdidates, (3) the ratification of the 
nominations by the board, (4) the signing of contracts or 
issuance of formal notices of appointnaent, (5) and the assign- 
ment to specific positions. It is the purpose of this chapter 
to discuss only the actual procedures foUowed in the selection 
and appointment of candidates for teaching and administra- 
tive positions. Attempts will also be made to relate the 
methods used with other factors. 

Related dw^iee. — Much has been written concerning the 
persons or agencies who should select the teaching personnel 
but most of the investigations have been limited in one way 
or another, Some are too old to be of value in showing 
present-day conditions, some attempt to investigate the 
problem in a single State, mme attempt rather general investi- 
gations in several States, and many attempt to investigate 
only one phase of the problem in considerable detail. 

Ballou * in 1916 reported a complete analysis of methods 
followed in the appointment of teachers in 73 cities. This 
investigation represents one of the best studies of the prob- 
lem, but the author made no attempt to discover the proce- 
dures followed in locating teachers, gathering information 
.concerning applicants, or interviewing candidates, Hi« re- 
port deals with the methods used and .the extent to which 
the various administrative authorities'cooperate in the ap- 
pointment of teachers. The date of the study makes it 
valuable chiefly for comparative purposes. 

■ BtUoa, rnnk W. Tb« Appotottnant U Tmcbm In CIUm. Harnnl UninnltT Ptaas. 
Oamfertdfi^ Mas., 190S, SOBp. 
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Johnson,* * Adams,' Burgeson,' and' Wait * are among those 
who have made studies of the selection and appointment of 
teachers in a single State. Obviously, such studies, while 
they are of value in certain restricted areas, do not treat the 
problem from a national point of view. 

Many studies have been made dealing with specific phases 
of the problem, but these usually treat a particular technique 
for locating or judging available candidates. They seldom 
discuss the methods and procedures involved in the actual 
selection and appointment of teachers. . 

Gough ' has reported a comprehensive study of 234 school 
systems in cities of 2,500 to 5,000 population in eight North 
Central and two Eastern States. This study is one of the 
better investigations in the field, but is of limited value in a 
national' survey of the problem because of its restricted 
scope both with respect to the size of cities studied and also 
with respect to the geographical distribution of the cities. 

This brief analysis of the extent to which previous studies 
have treated the actual procedures followed in the selection 
and appointment of teachers showrs that none has concerned 
itself with many phases of the problem for cities of different 
sizes, for cities of different geographical' regions, for different 
types (ff schoob, an<f for both elementary and secondary- 
school leveb. 

I. PROCSDVnEa used JS APPOItfriNO tkachkhs 

Methods XLsed in city school systems . — Through a compre- 
hensive inquiry form the survey obtained data concerning 
the procedures used in the appointment of teachers by re- 
questing superintendents to check, in a Ust provided, the 
procedure followed in their systems for each of three school 

I Johniofi, Ealdo B. AimIjiB of 0«rUln Ftolon CoooariMd kn tb« SeleoOoii of TMdm 
Bnulkr School Bjstonifof 1VHnn<oo<t UnpobUfbad MifUr’s Theda, Univardt j of 
M^pncooU, 103a. * 

*AdBiDi, togmn 8.. fidactifif, Aadnilnt» and Starttog iha Ntw Taaebar. Uopoblltbad 
MaiUr*a Tbada, Unl^enlfy of Teima, 1098. 100 p. mi. 

« Biiriiioii, W. Bmard. Oomot Faoicn AfloeUng Taadiar Sdaction In Sooth Dakota. 
Unixihliabad Maatar'a TlMala, UniTordty of Sootli DakoU» 1030. M p. ma. 

< Walt, Wallace T. A Study of the Critaria for iha Sdaetioo of High*Scbool Teadbai. 
UDpobUahad Maatw'a Thada, Uolverdty of WaahlngtoQ, 1098. 

• Ooagh, H. B. The Procedoio FoUowad In the Smployineot of Teaohan la Ottlaa of 
3,000 to 0|000 Popglattom UnpohUahad Madeira Tbeala, Unlmity of Minnawtn, IgB 
196 p. me. 
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levels, namely, elementary school, junior high school, and 
senior an(T 4-year high school. The proceduros listed are 
as follows:’’ 

A. Doea the board of eduoatioD or a oommittee of the board appoint 
teachers without official participation by the superintendentT 

1. The board makes the appointment. 

2. A committee of the board takes the initial step and the board 
makes the appointment. 

3. A oommittee of the board makes the appointment, subject to 
approval by the board. 

B. Does the superintendent take the initial steps by nominating 
candidatesT 

1. The supeHntendent takes the initial steps, and the board makes 
ttie appointment. 

2. The superintendent takes the initial steps, a committee approves 
the action, and the board appoints. 

8. The superintendent takes the initial steps, a committee appoints 
subject to the approval by the board. 

C. Does superintendent make the appointment to be confirmed or 
rejected by the board? 

1. The superintendent makes the appointments and the board 
approves. 

2. The superintendent makes the appointments, a oommittee 
of the board approves, and the board confirms. 

8. The superintendent makes the appointments, subject only to 
rejection by the board. 

D. Other procedures. 

During the course of tl^ discussion and in the following 
tables, reference will frequently be made to these procedures 
by letter and number. The general procedures (A, B, C, 
and D as listed above) used in the selection and appointment 
of teachers in city systems of various sizes in the different 
geographical regions, and for each of the three school levels 
are presented in Table 24. The ensuing discussion at this 
point* deals only with the methods used when a single 
method is reported by the superintendent of a school system. 
Although Table 24 shows the combinations of methods used, 
the discussion of the combinations of methods >vill be ^ven 
in a later section. 

(J) Differences among methods.— Of all the superintendents 
reporting (see CTolumn 11, Table 24), less than 2 per cent 
indicated that the board of education or its 'wmmitteee 

' TUmi from BftUra, op. eii. pp. IS-IL ^ ^ 
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appoint teachers without the official participation of the 
superintendent; about'46 per cent reported that the super- 
intendents take the initial- step by nominating candidates; 
about a fourth reported that the superintendent makes the 
appointment to be confirmed dr rejected by the board; " 
neaiiy 3 per cent reported miscellaneous or other methods. 

(£) Differences among school levels . — ^little difference exists 
among the procedures followed in selecting tea<di^ at the 
different school levels. Not only does this conclusion hold 
true for all ^ups combined but it also obtains for each of 
the ^ups and^fegions. Differences in no case^ are larger 
than 5 per cent m the number of reports and they are usually 
considerably less. 

Tablb 24. — PereerUoifes of city Bchocl nyciemM and independent iecondary 
BchooU using eeriatn procedures in the BeUdum and appointment of 
ieacherB 
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* No indepeodeDi woondary eeboob reported eboMotary or junior bigfa acliool indaa. 

(5) Differences among population groups, — ^Boards of edu- 
cation in the smaller citiee assume the responsibility inde- 
pendently of the superintendent more often than in the larger 
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cities. SupsTmteodents ^ the am sli er cities take the iniiiitl 
steps by nominating canmdates to be approved and appointed 
either by a committee or the whole boMxl only slightly more 
often than in the larger cities. Superintendents in cities of 
more than 100,000 make appointments more frequently than 
in smaller cities and a positive relationship exists between the 
size of city and the percentage of superintendents making the 
actual appointments. Other methods are employed almost 
altogether in the cities of more than 100,000 population. 

It should be remembered'^that the reports on these different 
procedures were made by superintendents who generally are 
well versed in modem educational theory and practice. Since 
school board initiative in the appointment of teachers is gen- 
^ ei^y condemned by authorities on school administration, it 
may be that a smaller proportion of replies was received from 
superintendents who do not nominate teachers t.han from 
those who do. If such was the case, the part played by 
boards of education or their conunittees generally would be 
greater tiian is indicated in this study. 

i4) IHfferences among geographical regiong . — ^Boards of 
education assume the responsibility slightly more often in 
the systems in the Middle West; supermtendents in the 
South nominate the candidatee more often than in any other 
region; and superintendents of the Middle West appoint 
teachers most fr^uently. In the Middle West superintend- 
ents nominate candidates somewhat lera frequently and in the 
South they appoint least frequently. Although the difer- 
ences are small, these conclusionB hold for all school levels. 

The conclusions to be drawn concerning the methods used 
for selecting and appointing teachers seem to point towards 
the fact that boards of education wholly perform the function 
in less t h a n 2 per cent of the systems; that the superintend- 
ents nominate in* somewhat less than half the systems; that 
the superintendents appoint in about one-foiirth of the sys- 
. terns; and that combinations of methods are used in nearly * 
one-fourth of the systeqip. Boards of educaUon ftaamnA 
greatest responsibility in small cities and in the Middle 
West and superintendents appoint most frequently in the 
large cities. Ftactically no differences exist between the 

methods of choosing teachers at the various school levels. 

\ 
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Methods used in independent secondary schools. — Sdiool 
boards of independent secondaiy schoob select and appoint 
teachers without the official participation of the adminbtra- 
dve head of the schoob more frequently than do the boards 
for city systems. Superintendents or p^dpab of these 
schoob nominate teachers less frequently but appoint teachers 
in about the same proportion of the systems as do superin- 
tendents of city systems. (See Table 24, Oolunm 12.) One 
possible explanation for thb b the fact that independent 
secondary schoolsaBFfrequently found in the small communi- 
ties where the boaru assumes more a dminis trative control of 
the school system than boards in larger comm lini ties. 

Methods used in county systems. — For the county systems it 
was necessary to secure data in a slightly different form. As 
a result) the inquiry form sent to county superintendents not 
only asked concerning the items of information requested 
from city superintendents but abo included an additional 
item relating to the appointment by local dbtiict school 
boards. . 

The county board appoints teachers at any level without 
participation of the comity superintendent in less than 4 per 
cent of the counties. (See Table 25.) Superintendents 
nominate elementary-school teachers m about -one-fourth of 
the counties and nominate junior and senior high school 
teachers in almost one-third of the counties. 


Tablc 25. — PereenLagee of county tyttema using certain' procedures 
exdusisely in the selection and appointment of teachers 
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County superintendonts appoint toachers at all levels in 
about 8 per cent fewer systems than in city school systems, 
local district boards select or appoint teachers in from nearly 
9 per cent of the counties for junior high school teachers to 
nearly 19 per cent for elementary-school teachers. A com- 
parison of data in Table 25 with those reported in Table 24 
discloses that county superintendents both nominate and 
appoint candidates less frequently than do superintendents 
of city systems; that the county boards also assume the func- 
tion in a slightly greater proportion of the systems; and that 
local district boards frequently play an important role in the 
nomination and appointment of teachers at the different local 
schools. * 

PaH played by committees of school boards. — ^The rules and 
regulations pertai ning to the selection and appointment of 
teachers frequently provide for the participation of school- 
board committees in this function. This participation may 
be of such a nature that the committee has considerable au- 
thority in the matter of choosing the personnel or it may be 
such that its action is largely a perfunctory routine duty. 
Snce it is clearly apparent (see Table 26) that committees of 
boards assume little more rfeponsibility for the selection of 
teachers at one school level than at another, .the following 
discussion will be limited entirely to the r61e played by school 
board coqunittees in the selection of senior or 4-year high 
school teachers. 

Committees of (he board take the initial step (see Items 
A2 and A3) in l^than 1 per cent of the school systems re- 
porting. Superintendents take the initial step by locating, 
selecting, and nominating candidates for teaching positions 
to school board committees (see Items B2 and B3) in about 
16.8 per cent, and superintendents appoint subject to the ap- 
proval of a committee of the board (see Item C2) in 3.7 per 
cent of the systeihs. Consequently, in about a fifth of the 
dty school systems the appointment nf teachers either b 
made by a committee of the board or is approved by it. 
School board committees play a considerably less important 
rdle in the independent secondary schools and function prac- 
tically notyit all in the county systems. This may in part be 
attributed to die fact that local school trustees in several of 
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the county-unit States are del^ated 8ome authority in 
selecting teachers. 


Tabli 26 . — PereerUagtt of tysUma tn which committeea of the board 
nominaUy approve the nomination^ or actually appoint ieachera 

[Methods used sixifly] 


Proceduref 

City school systems 

Inde* 

County 

systems 

Group 

AB 

com- 

bined 

pendent 

second* 

ary 

arh/wdf 

I 

n 

ni 

IV, 

V 

1 

t 

I 

4 

I 

• 

7 

8 

• 

Elementary schoole: 

A2» 


1.1 

08 


0.7 

.7 

8.3 

1.0 

3.2 

06 

.4 

14.8 

Z6 

X8 



A3.... 


07 

&9 

44 

38 



B2 

itu 

31.1 

1.1 

0.7 

10.0 

Z4 

1.0 


<. OO 
L8 

B3 


C2 

d.6 


Total 



2Z6 

40.0 

208 

17.8 

14.8 

21.5 


Z4 

Junior hi^h schools: 

A2 


1.6 




0.3 



AS 







B2 

14.3 

3Z4 

lao 

7.8 

40 

40 

0.0 

ixo 

1.4 

4.1 



B3 


Li 

C2 

7.1 

6.0 

Z2 

3.6 


Total 



21.4 

80.8 

21.1 

17. « 

1X4 

21.7 


Li 

Senior or 4>year high schools: 
A2 


1.1 




04 

ao' 

.0 

XI 

Z6 

1.0 


A3 






B2 _ 

B3 

15.0 

20.2 

Z3 

0.7 

10.0 

.8 

.8 

0.3 

40 

30 

0.0 
1. 4 
X4 

14.0 

Z2 

X7 

00 

L8 

C2.... 


Total 

21.0 

80.8 

1 

10 6 

17.7 

1X8 

2X0 

1X7 

LO 


> AZ A oommlttoe oC tbe boerd takes the inidel step And the board tn^iraf the appointment 
A oommlttee of thelterd jQ^kee t^ appointment inbject to the approral board! 

BZ The superintendent takes the fimiamep, a committee apptoTes, and the boeid appoints. 
BS. The superintendent takes the initial step, a committee appoints, sobject to appstTFSl by 

theboard. CZ Tbesamrintendant makes the appointment, a ocunnUtteeoi^boardmDcoyes 

It, and the board oonmms it. 

A positive relationship exists between the percentage of 
systems in which school board committees participate and 
the size of city except for cities of more than 100,000 where 
the rdle played by the school board committees decreases 
considerably in importance. Facts not presented in Table 26 
indicate that in the South committees participate in only 
about a tenth of the systems as compel with almost a 
fourth in the Eastern or Middle Western States. In all of 
the groups and regions ‘the chief functions of the school 
board committee in selecting teacheis axe: (1) to ^prove 
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the nomination of candidates by the superintendent and 
present them to the hoard, (2) to approve appointments 
made by superintendents and present them to the board, 
and (3) to appoint the candidates nominated by the superin- 
tendent and present these appointments to the board for final 
confirmation. 

OriitcisTM oj pdTticipoixon by hoard committees . — Inasmuch 
as the reports made by superintendents probably 
the e^nt to which school boards assume the initiative in 
selecting teachers, the number of systems in^hich school 
boards or their committees select teachers maybe consider- 
ably greater than as reported. As a result of this, even in 
spite of the modem tendency to delegate the responsibility 
for selecting the teaching personnel to the superintendent, 
many syste^ may be found in which the selection of teachers 
is not considered a professional task. Educational leaders 
consider this highly unfortunate. This point of view is well 
illustrated by a survey report of the Public Schools of Nash- 
ville, Term., which states:' 

Obviously, if any duties ought to be reserved as the sole function of 
the Board's trained executive officer, the superintendent, these duties 
are those concerned with the selection and management of the personneL 
There can be no equivocation on^ point. To do other than what is 
proposed is to rob boys and girls of that efficiency in the clasMoom to 
which they are entitled. 

Cubberley also stresses the same point by stating:* — 

No one can be more interested in securing the best teachers available 
than is the superintendent of schools; no one knows the needs of posi- 
tions better than he; no one is likely to be able to discriminate better 
as to preparation, professional attitude, and adaptability than is he; 
and no one is less likely to engage in nepotism or politics or to be in- 
fluenced by pull than he. He will froln time to time make some min- 
takes, to be sure, but he wiU make a much smaller num^r than will 
teachers’ committees or boards of education. * 

Nomination and appointment of teachers by auperinten- 
dents. It has been shown in T&hle 24 that superintendents 
take the initial step in locating, selecting, and nominating 
candidates fo r senior high, school positions in 47.2 per cent 

• Bsd un s n , T.'P.,etL PnbUc Seboob of Nsahrilta, T«m. Dlrlikm of Sorvm and 
ritkl 8todl«» Qtorc* Pitbody CoUafi for Tooebm, NaabTiOe, Tenn., 1081. p. 835. 

• CnblMrisj, 1. p . PabUo Bebool AdminlitrftUoo- N«w York, HouebUn Co- 

iwe. 
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of the systems. The nominatioiis made by supermtBndents 
are approved by a committee in about 16.8 per cent of these 
systems and are presented directJy to the board for approval 
in the remaining 30.4 per cent. Superintendents appomt 
candidates for secondary-school positions in 24.6 per cent of 
the systems. In these cases, appointments are approved or 
confirmed by a committee in 3.7 per cent of the systems and 
are presented directly to the board of education iaeHhe 
remaining 20.9 per cent of the systems. 

Other procedures used in selecting teachers . — It has also 
been pointed out that other methods for selecting and ap- 
pointing teachers are used in about 3 per cent of the city 
systems. These methods are used most frequently in cities 
of more than 100,000 population. Among these plans are: 
(1) automatic selection and appointment of candidates from 
eligible lists; (2) the employment of teachers by director of 
teacher employment, by an examining board, or by a per- 
sonnel department; and (3) final appointment by the superin- 
tendent without approval of the board of education. More 
detailed discussion and illustrations of the plans will be made 
later in the report. It was asserted previously that superin- 
tendents and principals do not always report the use of a 
single method of selecting teachers to the exclusion of all 
other methods. Frequently two or even three methods are 
reported on the inquiiy forms. The following discussion 
seeks to show the dififerent combinations of methods used by 
school systems for appointing teachers at the different school 
levels, in cities of different sizes, and in various geographical 
regions of the countiy. 

Differences among the combinations of methods used in 
appointing teachers to the different school levels are prac- 
tically nonexistent. (See Table 27.) Not only are the per- 
^tages of s^tems reporting the use of two or more methods 
\ mmost exactly the same for all levels but the percentage of 
N^stems reporting the use of each of the different combina- 
^on8 of methods are almost identical at the three school 
le^^ls. 

The combination used most frequently is a combination of 
me^ods whereby superintendents sometimes only nominate 
candidates to the boa^ or one of its committees for finul 
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approval aad sometimes actually appoint the candidates. 
This combination of methods (B and C) was reported for 
the appointment of secondary*school teachers in about 17 
per cent of the systems. This situation usuaUy exists be- 
cause in the spring when the whole problem of teacher 
selection is under consideration superintendents only nom- 
inate candidates to the school board, but during the summer, 
immediately preceding the opening of school, or during the 
year when an unexpected vacancy occurs superintendents 
are permitted to make the actual appointments subject to 
the later approval by the board. • 

The next most frequently mentioned combination for sOuor 
high school teachers is that caused by the diflFeront proced- 
ures within “Method B“ in which the superintendents only 
nominate candidates. Sometimes the nomination is made 
directly to the board of education but at other times the 
nomination is submitted to a school board committee. A 
combination of methods in which the board sometimes 
assumes complete authority and sometimes delegates to the 
superintendent authority to nominate candidates was re- 
imrted in 2.4 per cent of the systems. No other combina- 
tions were reported in as many as 1 per cent of the systems. 

Table 27. — Combinaiimt of proeeduru used in the $election and appoint- 
ment of aenurr or 4-y«tr htgh tchocl teacheri in city achool ayatema 


\ Vtr cent oi systexm osing each oomblnttlon of metbodf In— 


Oombinattona of prooed- 
ures used 

Oroap 

Ragioo 

AU 

com- 

bined 

I 

n 

ni 

IV 

V 

E 

MW 

8 

W 

\ 

1 

t 

4 

1 

• 

1 

8 

1 

18 

■ if 

it 

Combtnatlooa of method:] 

A> ! 


1.1 

5.7 
1.1 

5.8 
14.7 

1.1 





04 

11 

.4 

.0 

117 



0.2 

16 

.0 

14 

150 

.2 

.2 

.7 

B 

C 


1.7 

8.3 

4.3 

3.0 

a? 

3. 1 
.0 
4.3 
13.4 
.6 
.5 
.0 

17 

1.8 

10 

28.4 

8.1 

8.1 

1.6 

23.4 

Combtnatioa of A and B.. 

B and C.. 
B end D . 
O and D . 
A, B,C.. 

Total 

0.4 

2.0 

22.8 

.7 

11.0 



TV 

.7 

1.4 



.4 

1.8 

1.6 

0.4 

27.0 

31.4 

aae 

12.4 

23.2 

18.0 

317 

82.8 

311 


« wnimlttw of the board appoints ieacbers without oiOoial par- 
tIdpaUon by tba supariotaDdeot. wujuum 

B. Soparintaodeot takes initUI stape by Dominating oandidates. 

O. m^aa tba appointmaot to ba oonflrmad or rajacted by the board, 

D. Other methods and prooadnree. 
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5 . METHOD^USED FOR 8ELECTINO THE ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

Source oj data. — Data relating to the methods used In 
selecting the administrative and supervisory staff were 
obtained from inquiry forms mailed to superintendents of 
city school systems in connection with another project of the 
survey, relating to the administrative and supervisory staff. 
Returns were received from 357 superintendents. These 
returns were classified into the same geographical regions as 
were the returns for this study. The population Groups I, 
II, and III arefthe same. Group IV in the project relating 
to the administrative and supervisory staff includes cities 
from 5,000 to 10,000 only and no cities were included of less 
than 5,000 population. The data were collected by modify- 
ing the page of the inquiry form used for ascertaining prac- 
tices relating to teacher selection. Consequently, the data 
relative to the methods used for choosing the administrative 
staff are comparable to those collected relative to methods 
used for choosing the teaching corps. 

Procedures Used in appointing staff officers. (1) Similarity 
of data. — The most significant tendency to be noted from a 
comparison of the data relating to the manner of selecting 
and appointing the administrative and supervisory staff is 
that the various methods are reported in almost exactly the 
same proportions of school systems for all school levels as 
were reported for the selection of classroom teachers. (See 
Tables 24 and 28.) The similarity of the data points strongly 
to the general conclusion that the administrative staff mem- 
bers are selected by exactly the same methods as are class- 
room teachers. It also tends to show the reliability of the 
data on both projects. 

{£) Differences among school levels. — Differences among the 
school Havels are in general very slight and usually amount to 
no more than 1 or 2 per cent. In view of these small differ- 
ences among the school levels, attention will be given chiefly 
to the selection of sta^.members for the senior or 4-year hi gh 
schools. 

(S) Differences among population groups. — Differences 
among the methods reported for classroom teachers and staff 
officers differ considerably when compared by population 
groups. Yet in spite of this, the results for all supeiintend- 
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ents combined agree almoet perfectly for all school levels. 
In the larger systems administrative staflF officers are nom- 
inated somewhat more frequently by the superintendent than 
are classroom teachers. On the other hand, in the smaller 
systems classroom teachers are nominated more frequently 
by the superint^dent. In the larger cities, classroom 
teachers are appointed by the superintendent more frequently 
than are staff officers. Combinations of methods while 
varying greatly with respect to the selection of teachers, 
differ relatively little in the selection of staff officers. 


Tabu 28. Procedure* ueed in the selection and appointment of the 
aamtnutrcUxve and BiStperviaory staff 


Methods and prooedum 


Elementary school: 

A » 

B ■ 

c 

D : 

Comblnatk>n 

Junior high school: 

A 

B ■ 

C 

D.w 

Combination 

Benior or 4-year high scbooi: 

iEEr;;;::;”;--- 

D :::: 

Comblna^n 


Per cent of systems oslng each method in dty school 
systems 


Oroop 


517 

218 

26.0 


5A7 

17.2 


211 


613 

218 


22,9 




n 


6as 

17.0 

3L8 


616 

10.3 


28.1 


613 

oao 


37.7 


in 


16 

46.3 
214 
• .0 
27.8 

18 

40.3 

aas 

1.1 

27.0 

17 

44.1 
22.0 

.0 

30.4 


IV 


44.6 

28.8 

27.'2 


41.4 

31.0 


27.6 

14 

413 

20.4 


2A0 


E 


1.8 

6A.0 

17.6 

.0 

210 

1.3 

66.2 

117 

1.8 

216 

10 

66.2 

10.0 

1.0 

2L0 


Region 


MW 


ao 

30.8 

313 


20.6 

1.2 

41.8 

27.0 


20.1 

1.0 

30.7 

31.2 


27.2 


8 W 


40.2 

217 


27.1 


67.6 

310 


216 


412 

211 


28.6 


36.7 

210 


413 


40.8 

116 


417 


317 

210 


418 


AB 

com- 

bined 


It 


10 
. 47.2 
216 
.3 
28.1 

.0 

40.4 

213 

.4 

27.0 

1.7 

416 

34.2 
.3 

27.3 


JaA’ ®dacation or committee of the board appoints staff members without nart 

*PP0liitni*nt to to ooannned or r«|eot«l by tto boari. 


(4) Differericee among geographical regions . — In the East 
the superintendent of schools nominates staff officers more 
frequently than does the superintendent in other sections of 
the country. In the Middle West he appoints such officers 
inore frequently than does the euperintendent in other 
sections. 
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RdU played by school board committees . — Because the differ- 
ences in the role played by school board committees vary so 
little among the three school levels, Table 29 and the following 
discussion treats only the methods of appointing the edminin- 
trative personnel of senior or 4-year high schools. Relatively 
slight differences are found between the rdle assumed by com- 
mittees for the selection of senior high school teachers and 
administrative officials of secondary schools. Committee 
were reported as taking the initiative in only about 1 per cent 
of the systems, but as pointed out previously, thin percentage 
probably ininimizes the extent of this practice. School 
board committees have a part in the selection and appoint- 
ment of staff members in about 27.8 per cent of the systems. 
Superintendents nominate both high school teachers and 
administrative staff officers more frequently in cities of 
30,000 to 100,000 than in any other population group. 


Tablb 29.—PeTceniage$ of city ayatenu in which a committee of the board 
enh^ nominaUSf approves Im nomincUum, or actuaUv apjwinis members 
of the admxvisiraixvs staff in senior and 4-year high schools 

[Methods osed sincly] 


Prooedoree 


Group 

Ration 

AH 

oom- 

blued 

I 

U 

m 

IV 

E 

M W 

8 

ys 

i 

1 

I 

4 

f 

• 

7 

8 

% 

If 

A21 

B2 

B3 

C2, 

Total 

2&7 

LI 

30.2 

4.6 

1.6 

1.8 

22.0 

.0 

4.6 

1.2 
10 6 
3l4 
4.7 

1.0 

34.8 

3.8 

1.0 

36.2 

ao 

4.0 

1Z6 

1.8 

Z6 

6l7 

18 

18 

1.0 

2a7 

zo 

41 

31.4 

8&3 

30.3 

18.9 

20.6 

36.0 

17.0 

118 

27.8 


no oi w Doera wee m muiai step and the board mikae the appointment, 

supertotendent takes the I n itial step, a oommlttee approyes, and the boardaDDointa 
thelnltUl i^p, •oommittM kppotnts, iub)eot to mpp^d by 
tbe board. Cl Tho mipariii^dant makts the app^ntntapV a oommUtte of the board 
approyes ity and the board oonflima it. 


CombiTudions oj methods used . — ^Although the percentage of 
systems reporting the use of a combination of methods for 
choosing the administrative staff members was larger fKim 
the proportion using a combination for the selection of class- 
room teachers, the types of methods used are much more 
limited. Of the 27 per cent of the systems reporting the use 
of a combination of methods, 24.6 per cent report the corn- 
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bination to be nomination by the supenntendent and some- 
time appomtment by the superintendent. Only three other 
combmations are reported at all. (See Table 30) The 
above conclusions hold true for all school levels to approxi- 
mately the same extent even though the percentages vary 
somewhat from group to group and from region to region. 

*” .“**‘^* combtnation, ofprac^ 

a 


Pw o#nt of jyrtwM using each oomblMthm of method* 


ComblnatloDB of procwliins 


Or 

OOP 

RaffloD 

All 


1 

11 

III 

IV 

E 

M W 

8 

W 

com- 

blnod 

1 

t 

t 

4 

i 

• 

7 

8 

• 

It 

Combiiuitioixf of Mathod B < 



1.0 
1 0 



1.0 
1.0 
24. 2 
1.0 


67 


Comblnatloii of A and B 



1 . B 

Q A 

1 A 

— 

1.0 

B and 0 

22.0 

2Ql2 

1.6 

2A6 

A, 1 

213 

1. 0 
2 ao 

1.8 

18 

1.4 

A, B, 0 

268 

818 

24.6 

.8 

Total 

. * a - - . 

22.0 

27.7 

20.4 

260 

21.0 

27.2 

28.8 

418 

27.2 


petlon by tbe superintendMiT^B. w W- 

□etee. C. Snpenatendsnt m^a the bdUal stops by nominating oandl* 

D. Other metGd?lISlX,SSi ^ «>• oonflmied or rejected by tS bS^. 

< 

i. PAST PLAYED BY BSC0NDABY-8CH00L PRJNCtPALS 

SowM Df d^o.— Data showing the part played by second- 
aiy-echMl pnncipab in selecting the staff for their schools 
were collect^ by means of another inquiry form used in the 
project deali^ with the administrative and supervisoiy staff. 
Pnncipds of 464 secondary' schools furnished usable data 
concern^ this question. The practices by which principals 
^perate with superintendents in this function are varied 
These data are presented in Table 31. In many systems the 
pMcipal plays no part at aU, in others he advises or confers 
witt the supermtendents, in stiff others he actually selects 
and nominates the new teachers. 
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Tabim 31.— I*ere«ntcMei of eily ttcondary-$chool prineipaU reporting 
their reeponsxbilUy in the selection *of teaching personnd 


Pvt playttl by principal 


1 . No part 

2. Advisory only; mX times comnlted by Baperin- 

tendent - 

5. Aid in rating cmndidiles; Interview end ^ve 

opinion 

4. Confer with superlntendent-iolnt artion- 

6 . Principal rfcoxamends to supc^tendeot . . 


6. Nomination by principal, approved by 8aper< 

intendent and Doard. 

7. Selected by principal from higbeat on eligible 

list 

8. Prindpal selects and reoominenda to board 



Popolmtion groQp 

An 

I 

(I») 

n 

(91) 

ra 

(138) 

IV 

(108) 

com- 

bined 

(404) 

I 

8 

4 

I 

• 

810 

18.7 

10.5 

308 

213 

1A4 

11.0 

19.4 

15.1 

139 

1.0 

4.4 

7.2 

7.5 

33 

1A4 

87 4 

803 

415 

800 

2&.S 

2S.8 

309 

111 

21.1 

A2 

.H 

8.3 

30 

.9 

37 
. 2 

.8 


12 

.9 

1.1 


priidiu li. U» AOIOD* O. rcporu irom ««n<l.ry^ool 

The items listed in Table 31 may be classified into four 
general groups representing a gradation from no responsibility 
to complete responsibility by the principal as follows: (1) 
Principal plays no part — item 1 ; (2) principal serves in an 
advisory capacity— items 2, 3, and 4; (3) principal recom- 
mends candidates (Ip superintendent — items 5 and 6; (4) 
principal selects inde|>endently of superintendent — ^items 7 
an48. 

How principal participaies . — Between a fiifth and a fourth 
of the principals claim that they have no part whatsoever 
in the selection of the teachers assigned to them. They 
must take what they get regardless of the fact that the 
principal is the person who must work with these teachers, 
supervise them, and largely be held accountable for their 
success or failure. Lewis*® has stated in unmistakable 
terms, “The person who has to work with the teacher should 
always bo consulted before the selection is made. No 
prindpal or supervisor should be deprived of Ihe right of 
passing judgment on new teachers that he'directe." 

Slightly more than half of the principab report that they 
only advise, and about a fourth report that they nominate 
to the superintendent. The superintendent is actually 

>• Uwta, B. I. FwiooimI ProUemt o( Um TmOilat BUO. stm Yctk, Tta OaDtnrr 
Comptoy, 182S. p. 117. ^ 
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“‘’““*‘*0“ or tl>« appointment of teachere 
in aU but about 1.3 per cent of the eyat^. 

tb^ 10 ^ and reidm..-U the ciUee of more 
100,000 the pnncipals of about a third of the aecondarv 
eehook have no voice in the eeleotion of their 
citlM of 10,000 to, 30,000 they have no part in 16.5 per^nt 
f the echoola. In addition an inverse relalionshb ensts 
b pa'^otago of school^ where the principj servee 

Mhool 18 located. likewise, a direct relalionahio eniata 

ttS:i”“ of echoola I Xh 

“■« aoperinlendent. Al- 
k ®>aU, data not preaented 
** principab of the Middle West and 

^th have a part in the aelection. of the staff somewhat more 
frequently than do the principals of the other regiona. 

a. amrwoOT or Atpoitrrma atcoNOAHr-scHooi. tsachois 

■A8 RELATED TO OTHER FACTORS 

w any relationship between 

the yanous methods used m the actual selection and appoint- 
ment of teachere and factors such as (1) the metholf^iBed 

candidates, (3) the 

mter^ewi^ of candidates, and (4) the training df the super- 

th^nf rtr relationship between the extenrof 

the p^cipahon by the principal and factors such as (1) the 
sire o M ool, (2) the total educational exp>erience of the 
pxmcip^, and (3) the degree of centralization in the oigani- 
zation foi-^the administration of educational affaire? %he 

questions 

Methods oj stlechng teachers as relaUd to methods of locating 
feoc^s.-In Bj^tems in which superintendents nominate 

committee of the board, about 
a fifth of the aeoond^^hool teachers are located through 

institutions, about half thiol^h 
apphcationa by mdmdual teachers, and more thw a ^h 
throu^ pnvate teachere’ agiendes. (See Fig. 8T When 
superintendenteactuaUy appoint teachere, placement bureaus 
^^her mstitutiom and of private agencies are used more 
frequently than where the auperintendont onlv noqrinates. 
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When a combination of methods is used, applications of 
individual teachers are utilized less and placement bureaus 
of higher institutions are utilized more than ^ey. are when 
other methods are used for selecting the teaching corps. 

Methods oj selecting teachers as related to visiis to candi- 
dates . — In systems where the superintendents only nominate, 


CONDITIONS 


KWTHOOS Of LOCAHNC TCACHER8 
PiMinert baraM ol N|Nt mtiMiOM 

AppIntiM d nMHi iMdm 


PER CENT 


POUCIES OF VISITATION 
SysttmiliiN tnchn art MfNd 




POUCIES CONCERNINC INTERVIEW 
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teachers were reported to be visited in their^ positions in 
39 per cent of the systems. (See Fig. 8 .) But in the systema 
where superintendentB appoint, teachers were reported to be 
visited in more half of the 83mtems. Furthermore, in 
systems where teachers are visited and the superintendents 
only nominate, the visitation is made by superintendents in 
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about 73 per cent of the systems, bi^t when superintendents 
make the appointment they visit in ahnost 83 per cent of 
the systems. Such differences as these point toward the 
fact that superintendents exercise more care in choosing 
teacb.^ when they bear the whole responsibility of locating, 
selecting, and appointing the candidates. ’ 

Method* oj selecting teachers as related to the use of the 
personal interview. ^No apparent differences exist between the 
policies with respect to personal interviews with applicants 
for secondary-school posij^ons in systems where superintend- 
ents o^y nominate and in systems where they appoint. 
(See Fig. 8.) ^ce superintendents who appoint teachers 
report a somewhat greater degree of visitation, it is not 
surprising to note that a slightly greater percentage of the 
superintendents who only nominate applicants require per- 
sonal interviews. It should be asserted, however, that the 
difference just mention^ is offset by the slightly laiger' 
proportion of superintendents who only nominate candidates 
and neither ask nor suggest an interview at all. Conse- 
quently, it appears that the method of selection used bears 
no appreciable relation to requiring personal interviews of 
applicants. 

When su^rintend^ts only nominate candidates for high- 
school positions they ^j eona lly interview applicants in about 
a third of the systems. they actually appoint appli- 

cants they personally interviW thim in almost half of the 
systems. The diffe^ce is even greater with respect to the- 
propo^on.of applicants for elementary-school positions 
interviewed by the superintendents when only nominating 
as contrasted with when actually appointing. These facts 
are highly significant and tend to substantiate the conclusion 
made with respect to the visitation of candidates, namely, 
that when superintendents are delegated the sole responsi- 
bility of locating, selecting, and appointing the staff, they give 
more personal attention to the problem of the selection of 
personnel. 

Methods qjtsdecHng administrative and supervisory staff as 
related to training of superintendent.— The differences in types 
of degoees held by superintendents wiM^only nominate and 
who apiAmt are striking. (See 1%. 8.) Superintendente 
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who have the most advanced training most frequently 
appoint staff members subject only to the approval or con- 
fiimation of the board. One should not conclude from the 
data shown that boards necessarily alio# superintendents 
with advanced training more freedom in the matter of per- 
sonnel selection. It may bn ^rue that they do, but it is also 
entirely possible that the type of school board which is par- 
ticularly desirous of having a good school system and employs 
a well-trained superiqtendent, also recognizes the fact that 

the selection of the teaching and administrative staff is. a 
» ■* 
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technical educational function for which they as laymen are 
not well fitted* 'Accordingly they may delegate to the super- 
intendent the' responsibility for locadpg,' ‘selecting, *and 
appointing teachers. . . . 

Participation of principal as related to ennMmeni of school . — 
As may be noU^ in Figure 9, princip.^ of schools enrolling 
2,000 or ihore pupils tako^part less frequently in the selection 
^f teachers than do the principals of lonaller schools. On 
the other hand, a greater percentage of principals, of the 
larger high schools recommend, teachers. Principals of high 
schopls .enrolling fewer than 500 pupils, recommend less fre> 
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quently than dc^^nncipals of larger schools. Principals of 
schools enrolling frym 500 to 1,000 pupils advise wi^ the 
superintendent relative to the selection of teachers more fre- 
quently than do principals of smaller or laiger schools. 

P^icipation oj principal aa related to the total edueaiimal 
experience. Kxcept ^ for the group of principals who have 
had leas than 10 yeiars of experience, a direct relationship 
was found between the number of year’s experience and the 
percentage ot principals who report that they have nothing 
to say concerning the selection of teachers. More than 
.57 per cent of the principals with from 10 to 20 yeare of 
experience report that they advise with superintendents, 
whereas 43.5 per cent of the principals with more than 
40 years of experience so report. Recommeifdations con- 
cerning the selection of the teaching staff are nlide most 
frequently by principals with from 20 to 30 years of expe-' 
rience. Principals select tea<^ers independently of the 
superintondent in less than 2 per cent of the schools. 

In general, the only apparent tendency is that principals 
with more than 30 years of educational experience have less 
to say concerning the selection of the teachers assigned to 
them than have principals with less than 30 years of eidie- 
rience. Princip|iJb advise somewhat more frequently when 
they have less than 20 years of experience. Attention should 
. be called to the fact that many of the principals with 
extremely long tenure are located in large centralized systems. 
This fact should be kept in mind in interpreting the data 
presented. 

Participation of principal aa related to the degree of centralV- 
zation. — The inquiry form to secondary-school principals re- 
quested from them an estimate as to the degree of centrali- 
zation in tfie drganization for the administration of education- 
al affairs on a. scale of five gradations extending from highly ' 
centralized to lughly decentralized. Do j>rincip^ of* 
secondary schoob in highly centralized systems have os 
much Responsibility for selecting teachers as ^do principals 
in systems reported as decentralized? The evidence indi- 
cates ^t the answer to the question is negative. Jt seems ' 
that as the degree of centralization increases the percentage 
of prihcipals repdrting that they have* no part in the selection 
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of their teachers also increases. This tendency is to be 
expected, for centralization of authority would often involve 
assuming responsibility for the selection and appointment of 
teachers. Also as the d^;ree of centralization increases the 
percentage of principals who recommend candidates de- 
creases considerably. In the systems reported as highly 
decentralized the percentage of principals recommending 
teachers is more than 36 per cent as contrasted with only 
about 23 per cent in the systems reported ^ highly central- 
ized. It is also significant,'^ even though tne number of in- 
stances is small, that principals select teachers independently 
of the superintendent almost altogether in the highly de- 
centralized systems. 

9. SUMMARY 

Methods used by superintendents . — Superintendents of 
' school systems recommend the appointment of new senior 
high school teachers to the board or to one of its committees 
m almost half of the systemh, and appoint applicants subject 
to the confirmation of the board in about a fourth of the 
school systems. In addition, combinations of the two 
aforementioned methods are used in approximately a fifth 
of the systems. In all, in more than 91 per cent of the 
systems new teachers are either nominated or appointed by 
the superintendent. 

Part played by echoed boards . — School boards appoint teach- 
ers without the participation of the superintendent in about 
1 per cent of the systems. However, the school board ac- 
tively participates with the superintendent in an additional 
.6 per cent of the systems. Committees of the board a|>- 
prove or appoint applicants on the recommendation of the 
superintendent in slightly more than 20 pei^cent of the sys- 
tems. School boards of independent se^ndary schools 
assume complete responsibility for the teacher-selection 
function considerably more often than do school boards of 
city school systems. Local district boards are delegated the 
responsibility for nominating or appointing teachers in a 
considerable proportion of the county systems. Tlie nature 
of the returns, however, indicates the probabdity of greater 
^ ' contr^ of the selection of teachers by school tMsards t^s n is 
shown by the data reported. 
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Stl^diou oj stdjff TMTTibcrs , — Admiiiistrativo siid supsrvisory 
officers are Eppoiiitsd in almost exactly the same manner as 
t^here, with the exception that certain rather significant 
differences exist between the methods of selecting and ap- 
pointing teachers and administrative oflScers in the various 
groups and geographical regions. 

Port pla/yed by principals, — Secondary -school principals 
play no part in choosing their teachers in about 22 per cent 
of the schoob, serve in an advisory capacity in almost 52 
per cent, recommend candidates in nearly 25 per cent, and 
wtually select candidates independently of the superintendent 
in about 1.3 per cent of the schools. 

Methods oj selection as related to other jactors — As would be 
expected, a rather marked tendency appears to exist for 
superintendents who have been delegated almost complete 
responsibility by the board in selecting and appointing 
teachers to give the problem their close personal atten- 
tion. When superintendents actually appoint teachers, as 
contrasted with merely nominating them, they are more 
likely to have, visited them in their classroom, more likely 
to have interviewed them personally, and are more likely 
to have sought teachers from higher institutions rather than 
waiting for the personal applications of teachers. In ad- 
dition, superintendents who appoint teachers hold more 
advanced d^ees than do superintendents who only nomi- 
nate teachers. Principab have least responsibility in the 
selection of teachers in the large schoob and principab in 
highly centralized systems have less responsibility in the 
matter of selecting teachers than do principab in decentralized 
systems. • 

The tendency seems to be that boards allow the better 
qualified superintendents, when qualification b measured by 
degrees held, more responsibility in the matter of selecting 
teachers. The superintendents who are granted * thb re- 
sponsibility seem to give the {^blem greater personal 
attention. Secondary-school principab are usually con- 
sulted and often recommend candidates. 
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CHAPTER VII : ILLUSTRATIVE PLANS FOR 
SELECTING TEACHERS 

0 

L EXAMPLES OF* BOARD RESPONSIBILITY FOR TEACHER SELECTION 

The visits which were made to school systems in connection 
with the work on this project make possible the presentation 
of concrete illusti-ations of the different methods of selecting 
and appointing teachers as these have been described in 
Chapter VI. A few of these illustrations will be given in 
order to depict the general procedures followed by super- 
intendents or boards of education in choosing the teaching 
personnel for their schools. 

In several of the cities visited, the school boards, through 
their committees, practically control the selection of the 
teaching personnel. In one city all candidates for high- 
school positions 61 e their applicajions with the high-school* 
principal, are interviewed by him,*^d are then sent to see 
the superintendent. If the principal and superintendent are 
favorably impressed, the applicants are directed to the three 
members of the school board committee on “teachers and 
instruction,’’ After the interviews have bteen held with 
prospective teachers, the principal, the superintendent, and 
the members of the teachers’ committee confer and come to 
agreement concerning the persona to be appointed. 'The 
recommendations of the principal and superintendent need 
not be accepted by the committee, a condition demon- 
strated by the fact that the committee has in the past sub- 
stituted applicants of its own choice. ’This* is done fre- 
quently in places where the practice is possible under the 
school board rules governing the selection of teachers. 
Authorities in educational administration, as pointed out 
in the preceding chapter, universally condenm the, use of 
this* method. 

The superintehdent in the c\ty referred to, however, con- 
templates no change in the present method because it enables 
him both to escape the responsibility for unwise selections 
and to use the teachers’ conunittee as a buffer against the 
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criticism of disappointed applicants. Unless superintendents 
are willing to assume complete responsibility for the selection 
of teachers, boards of education will not delegate to them the 
function of selecting and nominating new teachers. 

Nashville, Tenn., js the only laige city visited in which the 
school board almost completely dominates the employment 
of personnel. At the time the system was visited during the 
spring of 1931, the situation was found to be as described 
in a survey »port of the public schools of the city:* * 

Neither has the Board considered the appointment of its employees 
as a professional task, for by both rule and practice teachers and prin- 
cipals are selected by the Instruction Committee, which recommends 
their election to the Board. Even the assignment,of teachers is referred 
to the Instruction Committee • * ♦ (Which) assigns or transfers 

them, with or without advice from its executive oflBcer.. Applicants 
for positions seem to think it necessary for them and their friends to 
"see” members of the Board. The question appears to be not. Am I 
qualified for the position? but, who is my “friend''? 

Studies by Theisen * and Olsen * have pK>inted out that 
the function of boards ot education in r^ard to the selection 
of the teaching corps is officially to appoint teachers only 
on the recommendation of .the superintendent of school Sv 

f. ILLUSTRATIONS OF NOMINATION AND APPOINTMENT OF TE/iCHERS 
BY THE SUPERINTENDENT 

It was shown in Chapter VI that the major portion of the 
systems follow the plan of defeating to the superintendent 
the responsibility, of locating, selecting, and nominating 
candidates for consideration by the board or one of its com- 
mittees. In these systems variations of procedure are often 
found. In some systems the superintendent nominates to 
the board of education as a whole while in others he nominates 
to a committee of^e board which approves and presents 
the nominations to the board. In some cities the committee 
or the board may substitute candidate^ for those nominated 
by the superintendent while in others the board may only 
reject nominations. In some systems the superintendents 

• PObUo SelMoli o( NifbTlll*, Tmii. Omc|» P«bodr Colkt* far Twoben. DlviHon ot 
SiUTvyi uid rWd St^dltt, I9S1. pp. 8S1-3M. 

• TbdMn, W. W. TIm City SoparlntMidat uhI Uw Bowd ot Edontloo. TeMbeta 
CoOtsa, Colombia UntvMiity. CooMbatloai to BdacaUon, No. 84. 1»I7. 1S7 p. 

• OlMo, Ham 0. Tha Work of Boarda of Edooatioa. Taaobtra OoUaga^ CohimbU Onl- 
vanity. Contribotiona to Bdooatlon, No. SU, 1098. 18S p. 
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appoint candidates subject only to the confirmation by the 
board. 

Montclair, N. J.;^ylvania, Ohio; Fort Wayne, Ind.; and 
^^egany County, Md., are examples of systems in which the 
superintendent nominates candidates to the board or its 
com^ttees for final approval. In practice the candidates 
are i^ormed that the appointment or offer made by the 
superintendent must receive the approval of t^e board 
before it becomes a legal offer. Seldom, if ever, does the 
board of education in these systems refuse to appoint teachers 
nominated or appointed according to this plan. 

In Montclair the usual procedure is somewhat as follows: 
The principal on learning of a vacancy notifies the central 
offico. He may or may not suggest possible candidates. 
The file of avafiable applicants is searched and the choice of 
candidates is narrowed to a relative few by a careful study of 
blanks of applicat^ and reference. The most promising 
candidates are usually visited by either the superintendent 
or Ae principal and an agreement' reached as to the best 
available candidate. No appointment to a teaching position, 
except in emeigencies, is made without consulting the prin- 
cipal.^ The person agreed upon by the principal and the 
supermtendent is offered the position subject to approval 
or rejection by the board. No nominee has been rejected 
during the eight years the superintendent has served in his 
present position. A plan of this nature definitely places the 
responsibility for the selection of the teaching staff on the 
superintendent. It allows the principal to participate in 
the selection of the teachers assigned to him. The method is 
generally considered by authoiities in educational adminis- 
tration as a desirable one for cities to follow unless their size 
is such as to make necessaiy the development of special 
devices for examining and evaluating pr^pective candidates. 

9. JLLUSTRATIOm OP OTHER METHODS USED IN SELBCTINa TEACHERS 

Appoivimeni by superintendents . — In Torrington, Conn.; an 
innovation in ,the manner of selecting teachers was inaugurated 
by the board a number of years ago. According to the super- 
intendrat, the bo^ is composed laigely of business men who 
allow him a considerable degree of fh^m in the manage- 
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ment of the schools. Duong the month of April the board 
authorizes the superinten^nt to employ the teachers for the 
foUowing year. The minutes of the board meeting pertaining 
to the employment of teachers usually read about as follows: 
“To hire the teaching and supervisory staff according to 
the best of his judgment and according to the salary schedule.'’ 
He then proceeds to locate and select the best possible can- ' 
didates and after reaching a decision, mails a contract to the 
applicant for signature and later signs it on behalf of the 
board. This step concludes the action. There is no need 
to report to the board the personnel chosen except perhaps 
to state that the staff has been completed. 

Competitive examinatiom . — In many of the laiger cities a 
more complicated form of organization is used for the selec- 
tion of teachers and must of necessity be delegated largely 
to persons responsible to the superintendent. Time and 
space will not permit the detailed treatment of the mor« or 
less elaborate plans followed in any large number of cities. 

A few have been selected to present the outstanding features 
of these methods. 

Most of the laige systems check the qualifications of 
teachers in order to ascertain whether they meet satisfac- 
torily the minimiun qualifications set by the school board 
with respect to training, experience, age, marital condition, 
and health; examine them both in the content of the subject 
or subjects to be taught and the methods of teaching these 
subjects; and either interview them oraUy or abserve their 
classroom teaching. ^ the basis of these facts candidates 
for teaching positions are rated, nuiked, and placed on 
“eligible lists" from which teachers are 3electe<kjjW,he order 
of their rank. 

Boston, Washington, D. C., Jersey City, Rochester, and 
Pittsburgh are examples of cities where* plans of this kind 
are followed. 

(1) In Boston written examinations are held each year 
during the' Christmas vacation for all candidates seeking 
a'ppointment in the Boston schoob. All candidates must 
take an examination in one field termed a "major" and in 
the two minor fields which^have been grouped with the 
"major" chosen. Any person meeting the n)inimnm quali- 
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fications may take the examinations, A board of thi^ 
examinere is given complete responsibility for examining 
prospective teachers. ■ 

In order to pass successfully the examinatiou candidates 
must make at least 420 of a possible 600 points on the written 
examination. Candidates must also teach a lesson to 
demonstrate their ability to conduct a class. The applicant 
must earn at least 210 points of a possible 300 in order to 
pass this part of the test. Furthermore, candidates may be 
given as many as 100 points of additional credit depending 
upon their length of experience, educational training beyond 
the minimum qualifications, quality of references, and per- 
sonal quaUties as rated in the personal interview. The maxi- 
mum number of points for the examination, teaching demon- 
stration, and the additional credit which may be earned is 
1,000. Candidates who pass are placed in order of rank on 
the total number of points on the eligible list for the subject 
in which they too^ -their major examinations. Those lists 
are submitted to the superintendent and board for final ap- 
proval and when adopt^ all positions in the school system 
must be filled from these lists according to rank. 

He^ masters of secondary schools have little voice in the 
selection of teachers. If a vacancy develops the head master 
must take the candidate sinking first on the list for that 
subject except in case he feels that the particular candidate 
would not fit into his school. He then may, with the con- 
sent of another head master, persuade a teacher from the lat- 
. ter’s school to request a transfer to his school in which event 
the person on the list would be appointed to the position left 
vacant by the transferred teacher. 

Head mastri-s also have some choice at the end of the year 
when a niunber of candidates are to be selected in the vari- 
ous schools. The head masters meet and discuss the candi- 
dates who rank at the top of the list and agree among them- 
selves as to which will be appointed at each school. In this 
manner preferences may be indicated. However, if 10 posi- 
tioM are to be filled in a subject, the first 10 persons on the 
ehgiblq list m that subject must be oflFered appointments be- 
fore the eleventh candidate is appointed. A candidate has 
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some option in waiving an appointment in order to be eligible 
fpr one at a later date in another school. 

(2) In Jersey City a board of examiners composed of a 
board member, the superintendent, two assistant superin- 
tendents, the piincipal of a high school, the principal of an 
elementary school, and a member from the research depart- 
ment conduct both written and oral examinations of all appli- 
cants. More emphasis is placed on the oral interview, or ex- 
amination, in Jersey City than in Boston. The board sits as 
a body and interviews each candidate who successfully passes 
the written examination. The interview is judged by each 
member of the board of examiners on the ba^ of 100 per 
cent. A candidate must have an average score of at least 75 
per cent to be successful. The scores made by candidates 
on the oral and writted examinations are combined and the 
applicants placed on el%ible lists from which they are called 
in order of rank when vacancies occur. 

(3) A modified form of an examination system was in use 
in Rochester, N. Y., when that school S 3 'stem was visited 
during the spring of 19^1. Applicants for secondary-school 
ass i gn m ents present their credentials to the director of teacher 
employment who pas^ on them, interviews the teacher, and 
refers the candidate to two or three secoDdory-school pim- 
cipals. These principals interview the candidates and, if 
favorably impressed, place them on their list of eligiblp teach- 
ers who are subject to call for temporary^or first assig^nment. 
The direeW of teacher employment is notified of the candi- 
dates being placed on this list so that the applicant may be 
also made available to other principals. ^*^60 vacancies 
occur piincipab have practically full responsibility for filling 
the positions for the ^‘first assignment.” During the couree 
of this first year the teacher must successfully pass both an 
oral and a written examination. 

The written examinations are marked and the oral exami- 
nations judged on the basis of a perfect score of 100 with 80 
being the score, for the average applicant. One-third of the 
sum of the score made on the oral examination plus twice the 
aepre made on the written examinations must equal or exceed 
70 if the candidates are to bsyeligible for ”first appointment.” 
The plan is one in which the measurement of the ability of 
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candidates both on the type of written examinations used 
and the oral interview is rather subjective. Secondaiy-school 
principals practically control the “first assignment" of new 
teachers. 

(4) The'Tittsburgh Board of Public Education has ruled 
that beginning with the school year 1932-33 all initial ap- 
pointments to vacancies in the Pittsburgh public schools 
sh^ be made from the three highest on a competitive eligi- 
bility Jist.‘ The competitive eligibility list is made up of'two 
groups of persons: (1) those who are not now in the ser^ce 
of the Pittsburgh School District and (2) those who are mem- 
bers of the Pittsburgh schools and desire promotion. The 
functions of selecting, grading, promoting, and Hiamiofling 
teachers are performed by a personnel department established 
in June, 1929, for the purpose of improving the teaching serv- 
ice in the Pittsburgh public schools. 


4. ILLUSTRATIONS OF COMBINATIONS OF METHODS USED IN 

SELECTINO TEACHERS . r - . 

Two types of combinations of methods are frequently used 
for selecting teachers. One of these types exists when super- 
intendents sometimes use one method and sometimes another. 
The second type exists when one method is used for selecting 
teachers at one level and another method for those at a dif- 
ferent level. 

lUustrations of the former type are found when the board 
sometimes assumes complete responsibility and at other 
times delegat^ the responsibility to the superintendent. * 
Other illustrations are found in systems in which the super- 
intendent is penmtted only to nominate candidates but on ' 
other occ^ons is delegated almost complete control and 
^authority in making the actaal selection. 

The Joliet Township High School in Illinois serves to 
illustrate this situation. During the regular school year 
when the problem arises of choosing the teaching staff for 
the following year, the superintendent makes nominations to 
the board of education. During the summer months or in 
emergencies t he superintendent is permitted to make the 

* ooooeniliif U>* iMthod* a*d In lahettof t«di« lnyitUbai»h w«f» woiBwl StMB 

oavespon<l«noe with tba mp^lnieiktonl of ^ iggj. 
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appointment to be later confirmed by the board. This 
practice seems in line with common sense and expediency. 

In a number of systems oneUfethod is followed in employ- 
ing elementaiy-scbool teachers and another in employing 
secondary-school teachers. The school system in Genoa, 
ni., illustrates this divergence. The township high-school 
board and the elementary-school board jointly employ a 
superintendent for the adpiinistration of the school system. 
The superintendent reports that in the selection of elemen- 
tary teachers he makes the nomination to the committee, the 
committee makes the appointment, and the board confirms 
the appointment. In the selection of high-school teachers 
he riommates directly to the boardV which makes the 
appointment. a 

B. illustrations of how tkachers secured positions 

Dumg visits to school systems teachers were frequently 
interviewed for the purpose of gaining insight into how they 
located the position held and the methods used in securing 
the appointment. Several interesting facts became, known. 

In a Middle Western city where the teachers’ committee 
dominates the selection of teachers, situations came to the 
attention of the investigator. The members of the teachers' 
conmuttee interview all teachers who are appointed. One 
teacher foimd it necessary to make two*“trips to this city 
because the administrative personnel changed before his 
appomtment had been made. In another instance the 
principal and the superintendent recommended the appoint- 
. ment of one teachdr but the teachers’ committee substituted 
another. The person employed was considerably older 
than the recommended peibon and was, in the opinion of the 
principal and superintendent, somewhat less well qualified. 

At Sylvama, Ohio, aU teachers interviewed bore out the 
evidence reported by the superintendent to the effect that 
the bo^d of eduction allows the superintendent almost 
complete freedom in choosing teachers. No teachers were 
interviewed by board members. ^ 

In another city, where the superintendent has been dele- 
gated the responsibility of making appointments subject to 
the confirmation of the board, one teacher secured her posi- 
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tion by interviewing only the superintendent. She was, 
however, the niece of a board member. , She was attracted 
to the position because she had a sister te&ching in the 
system and because it was her honie city. She felt that her 
uncle^s membership on the board helped her secure the 
position. 

Another similar situation was reported in which the 
principal of a secondary school and the superintendent 
recommended the dismissal of two incompetent teachers. 
The board approved this recommendation and the teachers 
were dismissed. The board of education, a political* body 
appointed by the mayor, was almost evenly divided for and 
against the superintendent. Two members of the board 
were banh directors. One of the teachers dismissed was the 
son of an influential business man who threatened to with- 
draw his large bjgnk deposits from the banks with which these 
directors were connected. Unfortunate pulflicity resulted 
and the teachers were retained by the board. 

These situations have been described to show what factors 
sometimes play important parts in the selection of teachers. 
Political influence, personal friendships, and school-board 
relatives sometimes serve as valuable assets to persons seek- 
ing new positions or desiring to hold those obtained. How- 
ever, according to the statement of policies and practices 
reported in Chapter VI for large numbers of school systems, 
these influences are infrequently brought to bear and the 
.superintendents of city systems are delegated almost com- 
plete freedom in choosing the teaching and administratiye 
personnel. - ' 
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Chapter viii : methods of retaining teachers 

OF HIGH QUALITY 

/. TYPES OF METHODS USED 

After competent teachers have been appointed the problem 
of how to retain them for a number of years arises.;^ The 
types of methods us^ by school boards to induce teachers of 
high quality to remain in the system are numerous. A partial 
list of these methods as found in educational literature is as 
follows: 

Retirement and pension proviatons 
Tenure proviaions: 

Written contracts 
Term of employment 
Tenure regulations (State cr local) 

Salary schedules depending in part on factors such as the following: 
Number of years of service 
Amount of academic and professional training 
Rating given by administrative and supervisory stafif 
Position held in system , 

* Travel 

Acquisition of additional training 
Performance of extra duties 
Other factors ' 

Definite lines of promotion Jjr 

Leaves of absence (with part or full pay)l^^ 

Personal illness 
Death in immediate family 
Siting other schools 
Attending educational meetings 
Religipus holidays 

Study and professional improvement 

T^yel ' c 

R^ucihg teaching load to perinitj^^heRb^i^ serve on committees or 
to do research work ' ^ / 

Other methods: ' . 

Assisting teachers to get started 
Good prograo]^ of supervision 
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SELECTION AND yLPPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS 
#. METHODS REPORTED MOST EFFECTIVE 


It is not in the province of this report to summarize or 
appraise the merits the different methods nor to show the 
status with regard to the current use of these methods. The 
National Education Association in a recent bulletin has 
presented these data in excellent form,* The purpose of the 
present discussion is to report the judgments of city super- 
intendents with regard to the effectiveness of these methods 
in retaining teachers of high quality. 

The opinions of 573 superintendents relative to the number 
and percentages of sys^ms in which the different methods 
were reported as being effective and unusually effective are 
presented m Table 32. Salary schedule were reported by 
the laigest proportion of the superintendents as being the . ' 
factor which is most effective in retaining^ teachers of high 
quality; retirement and pension provisions rank second; 
jtenure provisions rank third; and definite promotions, fourth. 

The proportion of superintendents ^porting the methods 
as being unusually effective are in most cases relatively small 
in comparison with the percentage of superintendents report- 
ing the plans as being effective. The one exception to this is 
the method relating to the scheduling of salaries. This 
item is reported as being imusually effective in about half as 
many cases as it is reported as being simply eff^tive. 

Table 32 . — Numerical and percentage frequency tcUh wnich various meth- 
ods were reported by superintendents of o7S city school systems as being 
either effective or unusually effective in retaining teachers of high quality 


Motbod 

Systama in 
which methods 
were found 
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Systems In 
which methods 
ware found 
onuaoaily 
effaotiye 
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Num- 
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Per 

oent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 
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1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

I 

1 

7 

Bottroxxwnt and pension provisioiis 

Teouro prorteions 

Salary Kbedulee 
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Leayoi of aboaooe 
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Other methoda. 

130 

116 
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no 

68 

00 

a 

34.8 
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40.0 
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10,5 

0.3 

35 

r 14 Q 

35 

8 

6 

I 

14 

8.7 

310 

14 

1.4 

1.0 

05 

164 

147 

485 

185 

76 

66 

66 

38.7 

38.0 

710 

38.6 
118 

11.6 
17 
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NATIONAL 8T7BVET OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

^Tbe practices differ greatly'' among systems in the various 
population guups. This is, not surprising for one wduld 
expect that ^ larger cities would find it possible to utilize 
many more methods with greater d^rees of success than do 
the smaller communities. To iUustrate this fact attention is 
called to the inability of most small cities to pay salaries which 
compare at all favorably with those paid by the larger cities. 
Small co mmuni ties often can not pay salaries large enough 
to hold teachers of high quality when they are offered posi- 
tions in other ^sterns. Retirement and pensions provisions, 
tenure provisions, leaves of absence, and promotions find 
more general use in the laiger cities. The relationship be- 
tween the size of city and the effectiveness of these methods 
are direct and obvious. 

Differences among the geographical regions are almost as 
laige. Provisions for the retirement and pensioning of teach- 
ers are reported as effectively holding teachers much more 
frequently in the East than in any other region. The same 
is true, but to a somewhat lesser extent for tenure provisions, 
promotions, salary schedules, leaves of absence, and other 
methods. Principals of independent secondary schools and 
county superintendents both report the use of effective 
methods of retai nin g desirable teachers in smaller proportions 
^ than do dty systems. This may be expected because these 
systems under normal conditions find it very difficult to' keep 
good teachers due to their being drawn away to city systems 
where they are paid higher salaries and have more social 
advantages. 

Since most methods for retaining teachers of quality seem 
better adapted to the laiger cities, the question arises as to 
what smaller schools may do to develop within teachers a 
feeling of sadafactioh and adesire to remain with their work? 
Superintendents in numerous cases report that dose social 
and professional relationship between the administrative staff 
and the teachers, good working conditions, assisting the new 
and particulaily the inexperienced teachers in getting started, 
the development of a good program of constructive supervi- 
mon, and encouragement are factors which often aid in hold- 
ing good teachers. 


) 


. CHAPTER IX: SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

^ % 

1. IMPORTANCE OF WISE TEACHER SELECTION 

The study of the practices in the selection and appoint- 
ment of teachers indicates that the specific methods em- 
ployed in locating, selecting, and appointing teachers differ 
considerably in cities of v^ous sizes, in different r^ons of ^ 
the country, and in the various types of schools. 

In 1930 about 8 per cent of the secondary-school teaching 
staff and about 15 per cent of the teaching staff of elementary 
schools were newly appointed in the ci ty school sy^ms report- 
ing in this study. In the independent secondary schools and 
county systems the proportion of the staff made up each year 
of new appointees amounts to more than one-fourth of the 
total number of employees. The fact that many new teach- 
ers are needed each year makra it necessary for school execu- 
‘ tives to exercise very great care in the selection of teachers. 
Poor teachers are, in the long run, expensive teachers. 
Through the careful selection of personnel, provision for satis- 
factory working conditions, and adequate salary schedules 
the teaching corps may be continually improved from year to 
^ear. With proper procedures good teachers can often be 
retained and new teachers of high quality selected to fill 
vacant positions. 

f. SCHOOL BOARD RULES OOVERNINO THE TYPE OP 
NEW TEACHERS DESIRED 

. It is generally conceded that school boards and superin- 
tendents should have definite ideas on the types of teachers 
which they desire both in specific positions and in the system 
as a whole. These ideas which school boards and superin- 
tendents put in operation constitute their policy with respect 
to teacher selection. These policies should be clarified and 
definitely set forth as rules or regulations concerning the em- 
ployment of personnel. 

Education^ literature frequently indicates the advisability 
of formulating rules and relations setting forth the mini- 
mum condone of employment at a time when the school 
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board ia not immediately concerned with the question of 
selecting new teachers. Such a policy not only enables school 
boards to give more careful- attention to the problem but also 
enables them to give more unbiased opmiond^ncemmg the 
employment of various types of teachers. ’ 

The rules and r^ulations adopted by school boards on the 
tyi>e of teachers desired usually take into consideration the 
following: ^ 

(1) Minimum qualifications as to training. 

(2) Minimum qualifications as to experience. 

(3) Minimum and maximum age requirements. 

(4) Marital status of women. 

(5) Appointment of local and nonlocal applicants. 

(6) Appointment of relatives of the school board. 

(7) Other factors which may be of local importance in de- 
termining the type of teachers desiied. 

S. METHODS OF LOCATING NEW TEACHERS 

Teachers were reported by superintendents of the various 
city systems as having been located in more than half of the 
cases through individual applications of teachers, in about 
a surth of the' cases through placement bureaus of higher 
institutions, and in about an eighth through private teachers' 
agencies. Large cities are able to rely more completely on 
the applications of teachers than are the smaller cdkununities. 
Elementaiy teachers are located through teachers’ applica- 
tions more frequently them are senior or 4-year high school 
teachers; senior or 4-year high school teachers are located 
more frequently through private teachers’ agencies than are 
either elementary or junior high school teachers. 

Superintendents do not agree as to the methods by which 
the most desirable candidates may be located. Many super- 
intendents prefer so far as possible to use the placement 
bureaus of educational institutions and to use the bureaus, 
of private agencies asa later resort. Others, however, prefer 
to use private agencies almost altogether. 

JStqdies do not show ^e relative effectiveness of teachers 
the various methods. Until ^ore complete data 
'are available each superintendent who is responsible for 
the employment of teachers must utilize the methods or 
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SELECTION AND APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS 


combinations of methods which seem most serviceable to 
him. It would appear that superintendents should attempt 
to search out anc^to locate good teachers. This, of course, 
may be done more easily by systems in larger communities 
which have more to offer as inducements to teachers. 


A METHODS OF COLLECTINO INFORMATION CONCERNINO APPLICANTS 

An important element in any program of teacher selection 
is the collection of accurate information and sufficient data 
concerning applicants. The following am among the methods 
most frequently employed by superintendents: 

(1) Permanent files containing the names of available and 
desirable candidates. 

(2) Application bl anks . 

(3) Reference blanks. 

.(4) Other types of communications with references. 

(5) Photographs. 

(6) Written and oral examinations. 

(7) Health and physical examinations. 

(8) Interviews for prospective candidates. ^ 

(9) Visitation of candidates in other schools. 

Available studies which have sought to discover' the quali- 
ties by means of which the teaching success of prospective 
teachers might be satisfactorily predicted tend to show that 
no single method enables predictions to be made with any 
t^h de^ee of success. 

Application forms are used in about 90 per cent of the 
systems and reference forms in almost 70 per cent of the 
systems. Candidates are interviewed in almost all systems' 
and visits by staff members to observe teachers are made in 
approximately 60 per cent of school systems. Studies do 
not shdw how valuable application and reference blanks are 
in selecting competent te^ers, but the data do indicate 
that interviews and visits are frequently conducted in such 
a manner as to be of little real service in appraising prospec- 
tive teachera. 

Photographs have almost no value in teacher selections. 
‘‘Open letters" and wrritteh letters of recommendation fre- 
quently are of such a general nature as to be of little value 
because the qualities listed and the terms used are easily 
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misunderstood and tend to present only the most favorable 
qualities of candidates. Written examinations according to 
several studies have relatively low predictive value in select- 
ing prospective teachers. - 

The problem of securing accurate information and of in- 
terpreting it correctly is far from solved. Until we are able 
to determine beffler what information is needed, schools wiU 
probably do well to collect information concerning prospec- 
tive teachers from as many sources as p<^ble. * The evidence 
collected should be carefully analyzed and the selection made 
only on the basis of estimated competence. 


l. METHODS AND PROCEDURES IN APPOINTING NEW TEACHERS 

Superintendents in more than 91 per cent of the systems 
have an important part in nominating or appointing second- 
ary-school teachers of city systems. In nearly half the sys- 
tems superii^ndents nominate teachers' either directly to 
the board <>r to one of its committees. In about a fourth 
of the systems superintendents appoint subject to the ap- 
proval of the board. . 

School boards were reported by superintendents as either 
appointing teachers independently of the superintendent or 
as sometimes assuming a yeiy important role in selecting 
teachers in leas than 4 per cent of the systems. However, 
as pointed out in Chapter VI this percentage probably repre- 
sents the situation as better than it actually is. 

A rather significant relationship seems to exist between 
the training of the superintendent and the extent to which 
superintendents are given a free hand in the selection of the 
teaching personnel. In addition, superintendents who ac- 
tually appoint teachers seem to take a more personal interest 
in interviewing and visiting prospective teachers. 

Secondary-echool principals are consulted in the appoint- 
ment of teachers in about half the schools, they recommend 
teachers in almost a fourth of the schools, appoint them in 
very few cases, and have no part whatever in slightly over a 
fifth of the systems. 

. It must be recalled, however, that the data presented have 
been reported by schoolmen, presumably persons reasonably 
well vened in modem educational theory with respect to the 
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accepted practices for selecting and appointing the teaching 
staiT. Consequently, there may be a tendency for some supers 
intendents to report conditions as better than they actually , 
are. This factor should be taken into account in appraising 
the results of the study- This caution appears to have the 
support of the results of inquiries at the time of visits to a ^ 
number of school systems. Desirable policies, methods, and 
procedures were often reported, but visitation revealed that 
political influence, personal friendships, and blood relation- 
ships sometimes played important parts in the selection of 
teachers. 

Cubberley ‘ states “one of the first steps in improving con- 
ditions surrounding the selection and retention of teachers 
is to get rather clearly in the minds of the board and the 
community generally certain fundamental principles of 
action which relate to the work of the schools.** One of 
these principles has been set forth as follows: “The schools 
exist, in no sense, to afford places for teachers. No one is 
entitled by right to a teacher's position, except on the one 
basb of being the best-prepared and the most professionally 
in earnest teacher available. In no way should the schools 
be made local family affairs, or used for local charitable, 
political, social, or religious purposes.” * 

8. METHODS OF RETAJNlIfO TEACHERS OF HIGH qUALtTY 

All superintendents desire to attract and retain good 
teachers. The methods used to hold teachers, iuch as good 
salaries, tenure, retirement provisions, and leaves of absence, 
are particularly adapted to the larger city systems. The 
small locality has comparatively little to offer either in the 
way of educational advancement or remuneration for the 
services given. However, all systems can do much to make 
the work of teachers pleasant wd effective. If good teachers 
can not be offered higher sala^||l, and if they are interested 
in securing positions elsewhere, they should bh aided and en- 
couraged not only for their own sake but for the sake of the 
benefits accruing to the {hofession through the eittension of 
their services to a laiger field of activity. 

K. P. Pablio4obool AdmlniitnUoa. Ntnr York, HooibUm MUBIn Oo., 

i«i«, p. m 

•Ibid. 
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r. THE INVESTIOATIONAL PROBLEM OF THE FUTURE 

This and other studies show that new teachers are located, 
selected, and appointed by a variety of procedures. As yet, 
however, little real evidence has been published to show which 
of the methods are most effective in obtaining competent 
teachers. 

It is, therefore, needless to say that further study ^ould ’ * 

be made of the problem of teacher selection. ' Additional 
study of present practices in locating, selecting, and appoint- 
ing teachers may not be needed, but it seems evident that 
studies to ascertain the best criteria for predicting the future 
success of inexperienced teachers and for appraising the 
work of teachers already in service should bp< undertaken 
by some educational agency. Several questions need to be 
answered. Among these are: (1) What constitutes teach- 
ing success? (2) How inay future success of inexperienced 
teachers be predicted? (3) How may the success of teachers 
in service be measured? When these questions are answered 
' the problem of teacher selection will be well on its way to 
solution. 



